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NOTES 


Prince Bismarck’s resignation has at last been accepted, 
and Europe has scarcely yet had time, long-expected as 
the occurrence was, to grasp its meaning. We deal else- 
where with the causes and the consequences of this por- 
tentous event. Here we merely note the astonishment 
of the rest of the world. It is long since any shock has 
been felt at all comparable to it. Nowhere is the Prince's 
supreme genius more justly appreciated than in France, 
and nowhere has the sensation been more profound. ‘The 
results of the step he has taken will, we take it, be very 
patent in the conduct of domestic affairs in Germany. 
But it is in the foreign policy of the Empire that his com- 
manding presence will be most missed by other countries. 
The man who ruled the destinies of Europe, to whom 
more than any other belonged the issues of war and peace, 
has fora time disappeared. What are we to look for from 
his suecessor—General Caprivi—of whom not one English- 
man in ten thousand has ever heard? Does he count for 
anything ? And if not, what may not the young Emperor 
do and dare? ‘To-day these questions are vexing the 
whole political world. 


PARLIAMENTARY business during the past week has 
been so trivial and uninteresting that there has been 
a more than common proportion of gossip and specula- 
tion in the daily press. On Thursday a meeting of the 
Conservative party was held at the Carlton, and the 
account of what took place on that occasion, though 
brief, is authenticated, and therefore more trustworthy 
than usual. Rumours of an early dissolution have been 
persistently repeated in many quarters (Gladstonian, 
for the most part); but nothing would surprise us more 
than their turning out to be true. Meanwhile the ses- 
sion is galleping on, with a very poor record of achieve 
ment so far. On Friday week the House of Lords did 
a useful piece of work by passing the bill for render- 
ing armed burglars liable to the lash; and on the same 
evening in the Commons Sir George Trevelyan pro- 
posed that Parliament should begin to sit early in the 
winter and rise at the beginning of July. He maintained 
that the hot summer evenings were not conducive to good 
legislation, and that the hard-worked legislator should be 
permitted to enjoy the most charming time of the year in 
the country. Mr, Marjoribanks took the other side, lay- 
ing great stress (and rightly, as we think) on the impor- 
tance of a long holiday. In the division parties were 
delightfully intermixed, and Sir George was only beaten 


by four votes. 


On Tuesday the Government suffered another of those 
small defeats which mean nothing, but are certainly annoy- 
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ing and add no lustre to an Administration. Mr. Buchanan 
brought forward a motion for entrusting the duty of main- 
taining public rights of way in Scotland to the County 
Councils, and for cheapening and simplifying the present 
mode of procedure in right-of-way cases. He tried to 
show that rights of way were always tending to lapse, 
especially in thinly populated districts, and pointed out 
the heavy drain on the resources of individuals or associa- 
tions involved in fighting a cause where a right-of-way is 
at stake. Mr. Bryce, who followed, complained that such 
disputes were settled by a judge instead of by a jury, 
‘which tempers the strictness of the law with common 
sense. Mr. Buchanan was supported by Mr. Arthur 
Elliot, Mr. Finlay, and Mr. Chamberlain. The Lord 
Advocate opposed the motion, pointing out with irresistible 
force, as it seems to us, the danger of leaving such delicate 
matters to be handled by County Councils, though he did 
not deny that there might be need of some change in the 
law, or, at least of some inquiry. Mr. Buchanan’s motion 
was carried by thirteen votes, many Liberal Unionists and 
several Conservatives following him into the lobby, from 
motives easy to appreciate. 

In the House of Lords on Monday Lord Herschell’s 
Trust Companies Bill—which proposes to permit com- 
panies to discharge the duties of trustees—was passed 
through committee, with one important alteration. By 


r oO 


53 votes to 38 a clause was introduced on the initiative of 
the Lord Chancellor to prohibit Trust Companies from 
engaging in other business. Lord Herschell subsequently 
said that this amendment made his bill worthless. We 
presume that the remuneration for merely acting as a 
trustee would not be high enough to tempt any one to 
organise ‘Trust Companies, and Lord Herschell believes 
that sufficient provision for the honesty and stability of 
such associations is already made in his bill, which enacts 
that the capital of a Trust Company must never be less 
than £100,000, half of which is to be deposited with the 
Court. ‘The fate of the measure will not be without 
interest for people who intend to make a will. In the 
House of Commons, good progress was made with the 
naval estimates, and the Lord Advocate agreed to a 
motion praying Her Majesty to withhold her consent 
from the Educational Endowment Commissioners’ scheme 
for dealing with the Ferguson Bequest : a course in favour 
of which Mr. Hozier was able to say a great deal more than 


is generally possible in such cases. 


Lorp Grorce Hamittron has issued his statement ex- 
planatory of the Navy Estimates for 1890-1891. During 
the next financial year £13,786,000 is proposed to be ex- 
pended on the navy. This sum, which shows an increase 
of £101,200 over the estimates for last year, is exclusive 


of the £10,000,000 provided for the equipment of thirty- 
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two war-ships in the Naval Defence Act of last session. An 
addition has been made to the personnel of the service of 
3400 men, chiefly stokers and engine-room artificers. For 
this we are indebted to the naval manceuvres of last year, 
which have awakened those in high places to the fact that 
men competent to work and fight such a complicated 
machine as a modern fighting-ship are not to be had at a 
moment’s notice. All the ships ordered before 1887-1889 
are to be completed during 1890-1891 with the exception 
of the Blake and the Blenheim. 
regrettable, because the Blake and the Blenheim are the 
Till they are in 


The exception is most 


ships which we most urgently require. 
commission we shall not have two cruisers equal in speed 
to those which have been turned out for foreign Powers 
by the Clyde yards. 


Tue House of Commons did not meet on Wednesday 
till an hour after the ordinary time because there were not 
forty members sufficiently interested in the business to 
make a House. Sir A. Rollit’s Bankruptcy Bill was read a 
second time, and the rest of the afternoon was spent in 
discussing Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s Leaseholders Bill, which is 
approved generally by the Chief Secretary and is supported 
by Mr. T. W. Russell. Thursday night was interesting 
only for two matters. 





The Speaker made a speech, the 
oceasion being the recurrence of the difficulty of making a 
House on Wednesdays ; and Mr. Balfour and Sir William 
Harcourt had an exchange of courtesies in which the Chief 
Secretary discomfited his adversary. The Irish members 
delayed Supply by a recital of ‘stale calumnies,’ and Mr. 
Redmond had the honesty and effrontery to admit that he 
was making the same speech for the third time. Balfour- 
baiting does not seem to have lost all its charms for the 
Irish members—though the baiters don’t always get what 


they expect or desire. 





Tue appointment of Lord Wolseley to the Chief Com- 
mand in Ireland is obviously as good a one as could have 
been made. Like Napoleon, Lord Wolseley doth some- 
thing smack of the Special Correspondent ; and like Na- 
poleon, he is always to be depended on to make the most 
of himself. But he is a man of his hands; such work as he 
has had to do he has done. 
he is a soldier, and he can always be relied upon to do his 
duty. Also he is an Irishman, and he does not find salva- 
tion in that idealisation of Parnell which is all the religion 
and all the philosophy of government of the Separatist 
And moreover he was permitted, after weeks of 


He writes in magazines ; but 


press. 
yea-and-naying, to attempt the rescue of Gordon ; which 
signifies that he saw the Greatest Statesman of All Time 
To the 
common Fenian and his allies the appointment—(which 


at work, and is new ardently anti-Gladstonian. 


seems to show that trouble is not impossible)—will seem 
like the end of the world: to the other side it is only 
a guarantee of stability. 





Lorp Ranpo_pw Cuurcuity is determined that, so far as 
a very impudent and very clever letter and an interview 
with the representative of a London journal can prevent 
it, his latest shot for notoriety shall not miss fire. 
After Paddington friends a reply which 
was hardly what they expected, and which after his 


giving his 
manner he sent to the newspapers by the same post, 
he stooped to the indignity of an interview in order to 
say that he would have made a vastly better Irish Secre- 
tary than Mr. Arthur Balfour, in that he would have 
been ‘more elastic’—of which we have no doubt (a 
certain line recently published in this journal must recur 
as appropriate. Is Lord Randolph only ‘a injia-rubber 
idiot on the spree’?)—and that he would have been 


‘more sympathetic and conciliatory.’ ‘Springes to catch 
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woodcocks, and the whilom Member for Woodcock (Mr, 
Jacob Bright’s one joke) is not the man to set them, He 
concluded by stating that his convictions as to the mis. 
chief, danger, and impossibility of Home Rule remain 
absolutely the same as they always were. Which shows 
less elasticity than might have been feared. 

Mr. Jonn Mortey on Wednesday entertained the 
Gladstonite electors of Stepney and Limehouse with an 
elaborate effort in He sought to extri- 


cate himself from the Concordat entanglement by once 


misstatement. 


more endeavouring to establish a fallacious analogy be 
tween education in Scotland and education in England, 
Then he impugned the finding of the Parnell Commission, 
He 
vapoured against their decision being accepted as if it had 
proceeded from a ‘regular tribunal of the land,’ and he 


and referred to the judges as an irregular tribunal. 


achieved an illogical tour de force for his party. For 
this is the head and sum of Mr. Morley’s contending, 
His Irish taskmasters have been proved to be little lower 
than the angels by an irregular tribunal whose findings 
are unworthy of serious regard. After this triumph of in- 
consequence, it does not surprise one to learn on Mr. 
Morley’s authority that the moonlighters and boycotters 
who regard his leader as their ‘uncrowned king’ are so 
many stainless devotees of the ‘ policy of patience.’ 





Tue French Ministry has fallen for no reason that we 
can see except that in everybody's opinion it had lasted 
long enough. M. de Freycinet, who is the recognised 
maker of stopgaps in France, has been called upon to con- 
If it were not that in 
France of all countries the unexpected is what happens 
we should predict a very speedy end of the new Ministry. 


struct a new one, and has done it. 


A Cabinet which contains such an overbearing person as 
M. Constans, such an advanced Radical as M. Bourgeois, 
and such a convinced Moderate as M. Ribot, would seem 
destined to go to pieces at once from the mere conflict of its 
own members. On the other hand, as it does fairly repre- 
sent various factions of the Republican party who have long 
been engaged in wrestling with one another, it may waver 
at the top for the ten or twelve months which are the 

In the mean- 
It is not a state 


average life of a longish French Ministry. 
time the country may go muddling on. 

Some form of deluge 
must come ; but it need not come for a few years. Not 
at all events until the financial shoe pinches rather worse 


of things which can last for ever. 


than it now does. 


PortuGaL has again begun to work up excitement over 
a report that the British Consul has hoisted the Union 
Jack in the Shiré Highlands. ‘The students have taken 
once more to demonstrating, and the King has made 
them an encouraging speech. Why Lisbon should be 
flustered by the hoisting of the British flag in the Shire 
Highlands is not easy to understand. The district so 
designated has been for some time under our formal 
protection, and Portugal has had full knowledge of the 
fact. 
Lisbon friends ought to know, remembering the scrape 


The hoisting of the flag is no new thing, as our 


into which they got the other day by hauling it down. The 
only thing which would give them any pretext of com- 
plaint would be the assertion of British authority in this 
form in the district south of the Ruo River. But there is 
no reason to suppose that Consul Johnston has committed 
or sanctioned such an indiscretion. The meaning of the 
renewed outcry is more likely to be that the stories of the 
‘government in danger’ and of ‘ impending dissolution’ 
have been exported from their place of manufacture to 
Portugal ; and that the Portuguese are hoping that Lord 
Salisbury’s extremity may be their opportunity. 
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Tue strike epidemic which began in London last autumn 
has renewed itself with virulence, and now covers pretty 
well all the* industrial areas of England and Wales and 
Scotland. There are the coal strike, the Liverpool dock 
strike, the engineers’ strike in Northumberland and Dui- 
ham, and the threatened strike of boot and shoe riveters 
in the East-end. In the terms and conduct of all of them 
there is evidence of a prevailing Socialistic sentiment which 
is very significant. The peculiar features of the coal strike 
are dealt with in another column ; but the dock strike 
and the engineers’ strike have also their peculiar features 
which demand attention (the threatened strike of riveters 
has been arranged for the present). The strike of the dock 
labourers at Liverpool presents most of the character- 
istics of the London dock strike, with others which are 
all its own. The Liverpool labourers are without the 
initial excuse of the London dockers—they were, for un- 
skilled workmen, well paid—and they have been much 
more unruly and violent in their intimidation. They have 
bullied into quiet comrades wanting to return to work 
for masters who had granted union rates; they have 
unlawfully and wantonly destroyed property ; and they 
have even refused to listen to the very thin small voice 
of reason when it issued from their leaders. The rowdy 
character of this strike does not necessarily mean that 
relations between employer and employed are more em- 
bittered in Liverpool than in London: it rather means that 
the Liverpool labourers are mostly Irish,—Irish, too, who 
have frequently seen something of American lawlessness, 
and who are familiar with the use of the knife and the 
revolver. Bearing this in mind, we need not be sur- 
prised that the military for the first time in many years 
have had to be called in to keep the peace over a strike ; 
and we must especially deplore the wild and wicked rant 
addressed to the strikers on Tuesday night by the screech- 
owl of insurrectionary Socialism. 

Tue strike of the engineers of the Tyne, the Wear, 
and the Tees is the most singular, and in a sense the 
most advanced, of strikes. The 20,000 strikers (more or 
less) have not struck for more pay but for less work. 
They demand that work shall cease at twelve o'clock on 
Saturdays instead of one or two, and since they do piece- 
work, or are paid at so much per hour, and have not 
demanded an increased rate of pay, it is not clear at first 
sight why the masters should not have answered: ‘ By 
all means.’ It is only when one considers that with the 
revival of trade the Northumberland and Durham iron- 
masters have large contracts to fulfil in a given time, and 
that the concession of this demand would mean the curtail- 
ing of production by the amount of from 20,000 to 40,000 
hours a week, that we see why the masters should demur 
to granting the demand at once. ‘The demand, moreover 
(considered in conjunction with the miners’ average work- 
ing week of four days), strikes us as very curious and 
instructive at a moment when we hear of toiling masses 
and starving myriads who would be only too glad to take 
work if they could get it. The gospel of recreation has 
much to answer for. 





Tue First Division of the Court of Session decided on 
Tuesday that Mr. Sexton’s action against The Scotsman 
must go to a jury on the issue allowed by the Lord Ordi- 
nary. The letter on which the case was based bore to be 
a refutation of a certain statement of Mr. Sexton’s, to 
parallel the absurdity of which it made a hypothetical 
statement that Mr. Sexton on a certain occasion was the 
worse of drink. The Lord President held that the passage 
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complained of was, upon a fair construction, susceptible of 
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a slanderous interpretation, and that therefore the pursuer 
need aver no extrinsic facts to prove malice on the part 
of the defender. ‘The jury must determine whether the 
statement was a libel or not. In this opinion two other 
judges concurred, but Lord Shand dissented ; and we must 
confess that we attach great importance to his view of the 
case. He maintained that on a fair reading of the whole 
letter it would not be supposed that the passage in ques- 
tion was a malicious libel which required no averment of 
other acts of malice to bring it within the cognisance of 
a jury. The letter, in short, was unintelligible unless the 
accusation of drunkenness was avowedly and ex facié false. 
What a jury will make of it remains to be seen. 





WE were unable last week to record that the Bishopric 
of Durham has been conferred upon Dr. Westcott. A 
universal chorus of approval has greeted the appoint- 
ment. An excellent master of English, the new bishop 
combines with spiritual fervour and ardent piety pro- 
found learning and common sense, which we are old- 
fashioned enough to regard as no less essential to the 
proper regulation of a diocese. He has preached some 
notable discourses on the relation of Christianity to the 
social problems of the time ; but he has shown no tendency 
to that impertinent meddling with other people’s business 
which, alien though it be to the spirit of the Church of 
England, has proved a snare to at least one member of 
the Episcopal bench. There is no more important see in 
the whole Church than Durham, and to say that Dr. 
Westcott will rule it in the spirit of his predecessor is to 
say all that can be said. Cambridge may well be proud 
of having given two such men as Westcott and Lightfoot 
to the Church. 


Tue death is announced of the Right Hon. Richard 
Dowse, Baron of the Court of Exchequer, a Privy Coun- 
cillor of Ireland, a sound scholar, an accomplished and 
brilliant parliamenteer, a good lawyer, and an admirable 
judge ; of Hargrave Jennings, a well-known writer on 
occultism and theosophy, author among other books of 
a History of the Rosicrucians ; of Henry Wylde, Mus. Doc., 
a pupil of Moscheles, Gresham Professor of Music, the 
founder of the New Philharmonic Society and the London 
Academy of Music, and author of a great deal of matter 
on the theory and practice of his art; of Thomas Gray, 
C.B., of the Board of Trade, an authority on all sub- 
jects connected with the mercantile marine, and a 
laborious, esteemed, and very useful public servant ; of 
John Rogers Herbert, Hon. retired R.A., who was made 
an Academician as early as 1846, exhibited as late as 
1888, and was responsible for (among other works) certain 
frescoes in the Houses of Parliament ; and—by drowning 
at sea—of Major-General Sir Howard Crauford Elphin- 
stone, V.C., K.C.B., Treasurer and Comptroller of the 
Duke of Connaught’s Household. 
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THE GREAT EVENT. 


HE formal resignation by Prince Bismarck of all 
his offices is now announced. But though his 
resolution to have done with the Emperor (to put the 
matter in the language he himself would choose) was 
not published till this week, his retirement was re- 
solved upon some weeks ago, and was even communi- 
cated to the Emperor, we believe, in sufficiently con- 
vincing terms. It is no surprise, therefore, to any of 
the European Governments, which have been well pre- 
pared for an event of such profound importance that 
something like a panic would have ensued if it had 
been sudden. And if the various Governments have 
been able, long since, to forecast the Chancellor's dis- 
appearance from the political system, its probability has 
been almost equally well known to the financiers and 
men of commerce; with the consoling result that a 
very disturbing piece of news has occasioned the least 
possible disturbance. 

It sometimes happens that the causes which lead to 
an event of this kind are of small importance in com- 
parison to the event itself. That is not the case 
here. What did oblige the Chancellor to renounce his 
post has been differently stated, under the inspiration 
of different sources of authority. There have been 
stories of difficulty arising upon a recent interview with 
Windthorst ; of contention between the Emperor and 
his Minister on the subject of the sequestrated property 
of the Hanoverian kingdom ; of contrarieties over the 
better way of securing a majority in the Reichstag. 
Even the rancour of an old offence committed by Prince 
Bismarck against the dignity of the Hohenzollerns has 
been cited as a main contributory to the quarrel. Some- 
thing there may be in all these things; but if so, they 
merge as accidentals in the grand cause of all, which 
is this. Plainly stated, the Emperor and Prince Bis- 
marck are absolute root-and-branch incompatibles ; and 
the fact has been known to both (as another cause of 
mutual offence) from the time the Emperor Frederick 
went to his untimely grave. A saying which is said to 
have fallen from Prince Bismarck’s lips three years ago 
has been repeated since Tuesday in every newspaper in 
the United Kingdom: ‘The Prince will be his own 
Chancellor.” Three years ago the Prince’s succession to 
the throne did not appear so imminent as to occasion 
much speculation as to his character ; and it is very 
doubtful indeed whether the Chancellor said any such 
thing at any such time. There is the strongest reason 
to believe, indeed, that up to a later period—to be pre- 
cise, when the old Emperor died—Prince Bismarck 
believed that he should work in perfect harmony with 
this young man, though there was little likelihood that 
he would do so with this young man’s father. The 
secret of that may be that the native masterfulness of 
the grandson disposed him to admire and applaud the 
masterfulness of the Minister whose strong sagacity and 
stronger will dominated Europe ; while as for the Chan- 
cellor, he counted on the obedience which admiration 
would suggest to so youthful a sovereign. But how- 
ever that may be, one thing may be said with confi- 
dence. Prince Bismarck dreaded the accession of the 
Crown Prince Frederick as probably fatal to his com- 
fort, menacing to his power, and in all likelihood 
what? The beginning of a reign of Liberalism which, 
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if precipitated (as was expected), would let in the 
Socialists and prepare a day of complete revolutionary 
change. These were Prince Bismarck’s fears at that 
time; and this was notoriously the fount and origin of 
the disgraceful intrigues that would have kept Frederick 
from the throne, and that added miseries never yet told 
to the pathos of his death-bed. Not long was it before 
the great Chancellor had to repeat to himself the 
famous apostrophe addressed to Georges Dandin. 

It has been already said—and we entirely agree with 
the retired French statesman who is reported to have 
made the remark—that for once at any rate Prince 
Bismarck misread a character that was close under his 
observation. What he missed in it, apparently (it will 
be seen that we are speaking of the character of the 
Emperor William’s grandson), was the prodigious pride 
of race, the resolve to figure as a great Hohenzollern, 
the inordinate self-confidence, the theatrical ambition, 
and therewith the womanish vanity and obstinacy, which 
would break out as soon as the young man stepped upon 
the throne. It was not long, however, before Prince 
Bismarck made the discovery. 
and obstinate masterfulness appeared even before the 


Symptoms of a lofty 


Emperor resolved upon the European tour of display— 
and,unfortunately for him,self-display—which was proof 
enough that the Chancellor’s future was to be a future 
of mortification and supercession. We need not doubt 
much that from that day forced resignation was fore- 
most in the prospect whenever Prince Bismarck looked 
across the interval between his present labours and the 
close of his life. The decisive point arrived when—to 
use the language of an inspired writer (i.e., writer in- 
spired from the highest imperial quarters)—‘ the Em- 
peror insisted on an energetic and uncompromising 
policy for the protection of Labour, declaring it to be 
the duty of a Monarch to watch over not the Capitalist 
but the down-trodden and impoverished Worker.’ The 
inspired one suggests that at first Prince Bismarck 
‘bowed before the initiative of the Emperor’: which, 
if there is any truth in it at all, means that he 
thought it all nonsense that would be let drop when 
its true character appeared. It is impossible that 
a man of Bismarck’s clear 
perceived the sheer absurdity of proposing an interna- 


sense should not have 
tional regulation of labour, wages, prices, and equally 
impossible that his self-respect should not revolt from 
being supposed to share the ‘initiative * of so prepos- 
terous a project. He knew from the moment when 
that scheme was put before him that if the Emperor 
persisted in it he must go; not only because the no- 
tion was absurd but because it was dangerously absurd ; 
and we shall be greatly surprised to learn that His 
Majesty did not receive a strong hint to that effect as 
he seemed determined. But even without 
the faintest promptings of self-esteem, Prince Bis- 
marck must of course have felt that his retirement 
would almost certainly be attended by grave conse- 
Impossible but that his death would make @ 


soon as 


quences. 


difference for the worse in the general outlook for his 
country ; but retirement—retirement under such cit- 
cumstances—what could it be taken to signify except 
that in his opinion a patriot and a man of sense must 
wash his hands of all complicity with the New Rule! 
No wonder, then, if Prince Bismarck still hesitated 
to speak the final word in public; and if at last 
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the word has been spoken it must be, we take it, for 
these two reasons mainly: not only does the Emperor 
persist with his Commission of Inquiry, but (in spite of 
the moderation of the programme which the Commis- 
sion is called to consider) he has not given up the inter- 
national idea. ‘That in the first place, and in particu- 
lar, In the next and in the general, Prince Bismarck 
sees that the same romantic folly is determined to be 
master in everything—not in domestic affairs alone : 
and that to dream of controlling it is useless. Do we 
need fresh evidence of the folly ? let us look, then, at 
the grand gathering of military personages at Berlin at 
such a moment. ‘To inspire confidence, perhaps ! to 
allay vague fears and keep the markets up ! 

It is too soon to speculate on the consequences of 
this great event either to Germany itself or to the rest 
of Europe. Some things, however, we know: though, 
of course, the German newspapers—now in the hands 
of other censors and inspirers—help us little to the 
knowledge. Prince Bismarck’s retirement must flood 
the mind of nearly every German with misgiving—all, 
perhaps, but the more heady, unreflecting, fanatical 
Socialists—and many with dismay. The chiefs of the 
Federal States must be thrown into consternation at 
the thought that they are under the hand and at the 
direction of such an over-lord as William the Second 
has so far proved himself and promises to be. As for 
the Emperor's allies, they must be in much the same 
state of mind. As for Germany's foes, they must needs 
rejoice—but for one consideration which may turn out 
to be of no small consequence : Socialism as an interna- 
tional force which is by necessity destructive has gained 
a greater victory in tive weeks than its most sanguine 
preachers looked for in as many years. They have 
beaten Prince Bismarck: a most encouraging circum- 
stance and far beyond their hopes. They have a King 
of their own: though what they will do with him—or, 
indeed, he with them—the future has to unfold. Both 
seem to be thinking of blood-letting if need be: His 
Majesty beyond all doubt. 


THE DUTY OF HATE. 


VHE wits and patriots who made The Anti-Jacobin 
were not all good poets; but—and this, it may 
be, is much more to the purpose, considering the work 
they set themselves to do—they were good haters to a 
man. That is, they loved their country and could not 
choose but detest her enemies abroad, and the secta- 
rians and fadmongers who made common cause with 
these at home. It was an admirable spirit, for it made 
these as fiercely contemptuous of Fox as of Napoleon, 
of Godwin and Roscoe as of Marat and de Staél ; and 
one cannot but lament that so little of it is left 
alive. Short indeed would have been the shrift 
and long enough the rope if the Anti-Jacobins had 
had the trying of Mr. W. O’Brien, or ‘ the ‘Tyrtzus 
of modern Ireland’; and shorter yet the shrift and 
longer still the rope with which they would have fitted 
the Greatest Statesman of All Time and the most 
pliant and uncompromising among his English fol- 
lowers. Of course the metaphor is purely Parliamen- 
tary and Pickwickian ; for even in those days Tower 
Hill had nothing but a landscape interest, and Traitor’s 
Gate had come to be a simple architectural detail. But 
VOL. UI. 
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it really rejoices the heart of the good Englishman to 
reflect how these Anti-Jacobins would have exulted in 
the work of gibbeting the heroic editor of United Ire- 
land and analysing the mental and moral constitution 
of the good folks who believe—and honestly believe— 
that Mr. Parnell’s motive in countenancing all that the 
Commissioners affirm him to have countenanced is not 
love of Ireland but a passionate and enduring hatred 
of Britain. 

Mr. Charles Edmonds has produced an excellent edi- 
tion of The Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin (London : Samp- 
son Low); and to read that book—which is about as 
well edited and as completely equipped as a book 
need be 





is to perceive that our fathers were in some 
sort better and stronger than ourselves. ‘True it is 
that they were the sons of a fighting time and we are 
not ; and that whereas they could (and did) exult in the 
bitter and relentless allegories of James Gillray, we 
have been so long accustomed to the amenities of Punch 
(gentlemanly creature, Punch !) that any departure from 
the Punch tradition and any exaltation of the Punch 
spirit are to us ‘ bad form, and therefore intolerable. 
Now, the Punch spirit and the Punch tradition (gentle- 
manly creature, Punch !) are good enough in their way. 
But their way is not that of a fighting time ; and if ever 
there was a time when Israel should to its tents, and 
every man should fight to win, that time is now— 
now, when treason is a party cry, and the only quali- 
fication essential in one of a party of some eighty is 
that he be a rebel to the British crown. That this 
is sois not a dream but a fact as capable of proof as 
that two and two make four and that Mr. Lewis 
Morris is a bad poet. And is it not, then, a piece of 
hypocrisy to aver that we on our side wish these 
traitors well, and are prepared to welcome back these 
rebels with open arms if only they will promise not to 
do so any more? The fact is, the country is now in a 
state of civil war. Such appeals to arms as the Man- 
chester murder are loudly and openly applauded ; such 
monstrous effects of anti-civism as the Plan of Cam- 
paign are discussed and described as ‘ legal,’ legitimate, 
even honourable ; such breaches of the social code as 
boycotting and intimidation are excused and explained 
away ; it isnot for one moment to be doubted that in no 
great while that aggregation of sentimentalism which is 
known as Public Opinion will be ripe for an ode (to 
a music-hall tune, of course) to the memory of Joe 
Brady. ‘That this process of demoralisation is steadily 
proceeding in the opposite camp is certain: there are 
too many letters and speeches ; there is too much sing- 
ing of God Save Ireland and other such rubbish—in 
Paisley and elsewhere ; there are all too many para- 
graphs about Mr. O'’Brien’s novel, and Mr. Parnell’s 
virtue, and the eloquence of Mr. Sexton, and the purity 
of motive of Sir William Harcourt, and Mr. John 
Morley’s English, and the flippant wickedness of Mr. 
Arthur Balfour—there is too much of this sort of thing, 
we say, for doubt to be permissible. The Irish are 
good haters, too; and they have made their English 
allies almost as good haters as themselves. Mr. Mor- 
ley, for example, quoting Pope about The Times— 
‘Where London’s Column, pointing to the skies, 
Like a tall bully lifts its head and lies— 

and doing his best to excuse the ‘rhetoric’ of United 
Ireland, is plainly a man in the grip of passion; Sir 
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George Trevelyan denying the insults of years and 
publicly affirming that they were never proffered, is as 
plainly another. And if that passion is not hate, what 
is it? Is it only the desire of office? One cannot 
bring oneself to the point of believing that these men 
have fallen so low as that. It is hate and hate alone ; 
and the more one considers its effects the more does one 
regret the men of The Anti-Jacobin and that sturdy 
temper in the general which did so much to make 
The Anti-Jacobin a classic. 

For the rest, the other side has always been the same. 
The occasion was a public thanksgiving for the vic- 
tories of Duncan, St. Vincent, and Howe ; and, says 
The Morning Post, ‘the consequences of the procession 
to St. Paul’s were that one man offered up a prayer, 
and that one woman was kicked to peatu. Even the 
Separatist press is now superior to italics and small 
capitals; but even the Separatist press has not im- 
It might in- 
deed have proceeded in a moment of peculiar inspira- 
tion from the Great Journalist who invented and issued 


proved upon that bit of description. 


bulletins concerning events in Trafalgar Square from a 
window high above the scene of action, and we have 
pleasure in commending it as a model to his suc- 
cessor. But in those days the ovher side did not enjoy 
the monopoly of hate. The Anti-Jacobins were there ; 
and their work has become a part of the national in- 
heritance ; and Pitt won the fight ; and all the rest of 
it. Mr. Balfour, too, will win the fight: the civil war 
which is just now proceeding can have no other issue. 
But it is surely time to admit that civil war it is, and 
that for naked and shameless hatred on the one side 
there is no such corrective as frank and ruthless recog- 
nition 





and its consequences. 
A NEW DEPARTURE. 
HE defeat of the Government on the Volunteer 
vote is in every respect a matter for congratu- 
lation. 
is in itself a right and a wise one; but far more im- 
portant than the result of the vote is the fact that 
it has been given. For years it has been maintained 
by speakers on every platform throughout the country 
that questions relating to the defence of the Empire 
were absolutely outside all party divisions, and must be 
dealt with solely upon their merits, and from a purely 
patriotic point of view. Cabinet Ministers have pro- 
tested the excellence of their intentions. Honourable 


The decision arrived at by the Commons 


and gallant members of both services have avowed that 
now at last, party or no party, they would vote for 
what they knew to be essential to the safety of the 
country. But, up to the present time, what has been 
the upshot of all this talking and protesting ? Simply 
that, as sure as a naval or military subject came on for 
discussion, the claims of party pure and simple reas- 
serted themselves, and members, contenting themselves 
with just but perfectly useless criticism, endorsed with- 
out the slightest hesitation the action or the inaction 
which they knew well must perpetuate and increase 
the perils in which their country stood. Now at last 
the critics have plucked up heart of grace and have 
given practical test of their sincerity by voting in ac- 
cordance with their expressed convictions. 

It is true that the occasion selected for this patriotic 
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revolt was not altogether an ideal one. There can be 
little doubt that many of those who voted for Sir 
Edward Hamley’s resolution had little knowledge of 
and little care for the military necessities of the day, 
It is hard, too, not to entertain a suspicion that this 
sudden interest in soldiering was developed in the minds 
of some honourable members by the fact that the par- 
ticular soldiers whose interests were concerned had votes, 
It would be still more satisfactory to see equal prompti- 
tude exhibited in a case where the equipment and organi- 
sation of the regular troops were concerned. Still, it 
is well not to look a gift horse in the mouth; and the 
country has a fair right to congratulate itself upon 
the fact that at last a majority in the Commons has 
dared to insist that the War Minister shall not be 
allowed to impose his will upon the House without fear 
of effective criticism or correction. We have now the 
right to expect that some day this admirable precedent 
will be followed up and improved upon. It is not too 
much to hope that ere long Mr. Stanhope or his suc- 
cessor may be made to explain why it is that half 
that organisation for defence of which he treats in his 
memorandum exists on paper only; that he may be 
compelled by an adverse vote of his own supporters to 
undo the mischief he did in reducing the Horse and 
Field Artillery ; and that he may be straightway com- 
pelled to strengthen the Cavalry, and to make the 
Militia and Volunteers into a real army in the modern 
sense of the term. 

However the first occasion of revolt has been, in one 
respect at any rate, well chosen. With regard to the 
point at issue between Mr, Stanhope and the majority 
of the House there cannot be a shade of doubt as to 
which side was in the right. ‘That a body of men 
calling themselves an army, and reckoned as an army 
in the scheme of national defence, should rely upon 
charitable donations and bazaars for the essential parts 
of its equipment is an absurdity. ‘The very proposal 
shows a total want of appreciation of the Volunteers 
and of the terms on which they serve their country, 
What the Volunteers give the Government cannot buy. 
Twice the amount of our present War Budget would 
fail to secure their personal service as a commodity to 
But the arms and 


equipment which are necessary to the force represent 


be bought in the open market. 


simply so much cash ; and it is a fact that the Govern- 
ment not only can buy them, but can buy them cheaper 
and better than any private person or association. 

It is a pity that Mr. Stanhope should have thought 
fit to indulge in querulous complaints against those 
It is idle to 


suggest that, because he has done more for the Volun- 


military men who called him to account. 


teers in many respects than his predecessors, he should 
be dispensed, as a sort of personal tribute to his merits, 
from the necessity of doing more. ‘This is no ques- 
tion of charity but one of doing an important piece 
of work well and thoroughly. If the work is not com- 
plete it will not achieve its purpose. ‘To claim credit 
for building a locomotive, and to claim additional credit 
for the economy of not putting the wheels to it, would 
justly expose a man to unfavourable comment ; and this 
is precisely the line of reasoning which Mr. Stanhope 
desires the House to adopt. The question, and the 
only question, for the country is, Are the Volunteers 
efficient ? and if not, how can they be made efficient 
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The Commons have done well in realising the nature 
of the situation and in supporting the judgment of 
patriotism and common sense. 





THE STRIKE. 
question has been raised as to whether this 
b 


most formidable strike has been organised by the 
heroic economists who lately announced that a sudden 
end should be put to the tyranny of capital by a 
veneral suspension of work all through the country. 
There is nothing to show that it has any such origin ; 
but the effect of it over many a field of labour 
has been pretty much what Mr. Burns contemplated. 
All the greater industries of the country and many of 
the smaller ones depend upon a supply of coal: stop 
the supply, and tens of thousands of looms, countless 
mills and factories, are stopped too, and swarms of arti- 
sans and labourers are condemned to idleness while the 
competitive foreigner rushes his goods into every mar- 
ket. It was with this knowledge, and precisely on 
account of it, that the coal-miners’ strike was begun : 
and before it had lasted three days the calculation 
was justified. ‘The mills in Lancashire, the factories in 
half-a-dozen busy cities, were brought to a stand ; every 
industry connected with these—some so remote as to 
be hardly traceable—felt the check ; and in a space of 
time more properly reckoned by hours than days, scores 
of thousands of work-people found themselves with less 
bread to eat and with fuel to buy at a higher price. 
Grand success of the coal-strike, so far. ‘There had 
been no mistake. The * pressure’ upon the capitalist 
class had not been miscalculated, or if it had the esti- 
mate had been too modest. The pressure upon brother 
labourers had possibly been forgotten ; or if not, then 
that likewise must have exceeded all anticipation. Or 
is it that the coal-miners knew long beforehand how 
many thousands of cotton-spinners, cloth-workers, tool- 
makers, paper-stainers, and others would be thrown 
out of work ? that they foresaw the small wages or 
none which so many of their fellows would have 
to lose, and yet were compelled to force them to the 
sacrifice because of their own surpassing misery? It 
is conceivable ; and we can fancy the sinking of heart 
with which, in that case, ticket-holders in the Miners’ 
Union would do unto these others what the stress of 
extreme privation compelled. It is conceivable, but 
it is not true. This is not a strike of men overworked 
for starvation wages. They do not labour more for less 
food than their fellows in the factory or at the loom: 
quite the contrary. Mining is hard work, to be sure, 
and disagreeable work ; but neither harder nor more dis- 
agreeable than many other kinds of labour, and they are 
not delicate creatures who engage in it. But wages 
are good—so good that it isa common thing for coal- 
miners to work only four days a week by choice. It 
has been said without contradiction that at the present 
rate of pay the miners in some pits can earn three 
pounds a week if they stick to it from Monday to 
Saturday. It is for better wages still that the miners 
have struck work, careless of the cost to tens and 
scores of thousands of labourers no better off than 
themselves but often much worse. 
No doubt it will be said that this cannot be helped. 
If labour is to obtain a greater share of the profits of 
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trade, it must make war upon trade to get it: and in 
war the victors have to suffer as well as the vanquished. 
Further it will be said, perhaps, that if we prefer a 
general strike, with the result that the work-people of 
every trade will gain better wages (which will not be 
the case here, as the out-of-work cotton-spinners know), 
we can have it. If, however, partial strikes are more 
to our fancy, then the coal-miners are not to be 
debarred their turn, even though the labourers in 
other trades suffer temporarily. That is the sort of 
argument which Mr. Burns would use, no doubt ; and 
if, dropping on a particular, we answered him that if 
the coal-strike succeeds the work-people in other trades 
will not suffer temporarily but permanently—since the 
more a manufacturer pays out for coal the less he will 
have in hand to pay in wages—the reply will be that the 
rubbishy old dogmas of political economy impose no 
longer on the minds of practical men. Nor (we should 
hear) is it at all proposed that the cotton-spinners shall 
suffer a diminution of wages, either through the extra 
cost of steam-power orlanything else. One thing at a 
time. ‘The men and women of the Lancashire mills 
and the Sheffield factories will receive compensation for 
the forced losses in due order. The coal-strike shows 
what can be done when it is thoroughly done and from 
the right basis; and when the miners have been (com- 
paratively) enriched by their advantage, and encour- 
aged by the demonstration that they must succeed if 
they only hold out for eight or ten days, a cotton-trade 
strike, an iron-trade strike, and a gas-workers’ strike, 
can be organised all at once with the certainty of im- 
mediate success—backed by the miners. This is what we 
should expect Mr. Burns to say, and it is precisely this 
that has to be feared. ‘The coal-strike has been partial ; 
work has been continued ina good many pits; and yet 
the turn-out had lasted for only a few days when an 
amount of loss almost intimidating had been inflicted 
on a dozen important industries. 

It may happen, of course, that the experiment will 
enlighten those who made it as to the inevitable con- 
sequences later of strikes of this sort; but that is not 
a result to be hoped for. For reasons that can be 
easily understood, the working-classes have never been 
disposed to take much account of * the future prosperity 
of the country.” Whether because of Socialist teach- 
ing or not, they seem now to have hardened into a 
resolve to scout that consideration altogether as a 
mere bugbear raised by Capital. The sudden and vast 
effect of the coal-strike, and the way in which it has been 
felt by the working-classes themselves is more likely 
to lead to organised movements of the same char- 
acter than to put an end to such projects ; and that 
is not the least misfortune of it. Well, should that 
be the outcome, we must grin and bear it. Here and 
there, this week, we have read of the necessity of serious 
attention to movements which threaten the very exis- 
tence of trade and the whole future of our prosperity 
and civilisation. ‘The menace is obvious enough; but as 
for the ‘serious attention, if that is blind English for 
legislative interference it is nonsense. Legislative in- 
terference to compel any number of men to work for 
wages which they refuse is merely impossible; unless, in- 
deed, we agree to the German Emperor's international 
scheme, and if that scheme include a provision that 
troops of one country should be employed in another 
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to keep the labouring population at work according to 
international tariff. The mischief must work its own 
cure by the physic of experience ; and if the trades’ 
unions go on at this rate, bitter physic it will be for the 
whole community. 


SHIPS AND GUNS. 

HANKS to the new practice of publishing a 
T' memorandum on the Navy Estimates instead of 
introducing them with a speech, and thanks likewise to 
the blessed St. Patrick, the financial business of the navy 
has been pushed briskly through the House. There have 
been excursions and alarums no doubt. Mr. Gourley 
for one made a gallant attempt at an excursion when 
he endeavoured to persuade the House to appoint a 
committee to decide on the best type of warship. A 
committee of the House is about as fit to discuss that 
subject as it would be to improve the training given to 
the pupils of the Royal Academy. The House, there- 
fore, very wisely decided not to make an exhibition of 
itself. Another and a much more pardonable alarum 
was made by Sir John Colomb: to be sure he did it 
in The Times, where it could not obstruct business. He 
said, and very wisely, that we are given to spending 
money on land defences which could never be of real 
use unless the navy had broken down, and he also 
complained that when national defence is in question 
army officers are allowed about ten times as much say 
as naval men. But he contends, most excellently, that 
in the hour of need it will be on the navy that the 
burden of defending the country and helping the army 
to move must fall; and so the navy ought to be allowed 
to give its opinion, and ought likewise to get the 
money. Asa general proposition we agree with every 
word of this; but after all was it necessary to say it ? 
The essential thing is that the navy should be made 
strong. If it is, then when the trial comes it can prac- 
tically demonstrate the uselessness of much of our land 
defences. In the meantime the navy is none the worse for 
not sharing in that endless gabbling and pamphleteering 
which has invaded the army. We think that the work 
of strengthening the navy has been pretty well taken 
in hand, and are consequently disposed to let the War 
Office have its little fling. 

To our mind not the least interesting fact which has 
come out in the Admiralty memorandum is this one: 
namely, that the authorities have at last come round to 
certain views touching the value of monster guns which 
were expressed some time ago in T'he Scots Observer. 
Lord George Hamilton has too much proper respect 
for his office to say so in so many words, but that is 
what it comes to. His statement is quite intelligible. 
‘The present Board of Admiralty, he says, ‘ have 
substituted as the main armament of all the battle- 
ships they have laid down guns of a smaller calibre, 
for they consider the hundred-and-ten-ton gun too 
large and weighty for general use, though the intro- 
duction of a limited number of these heavy guns into 
the naval service was perfectly justifiable, as the gun 
was in existence, and was, so far as penetration and 
destruction are concerned, the most powerful weapon in 
Three ships only will be armed with them.” 


the world. 
In an idler hour one might get some fun out of Lord 
George. How did the gun come into existence? It could 
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hardly have ‘ grow’d? in the back garden at Whitehall. 
What, too, has it destroyed as yet except itself and 
the ships which carry it ? And why should even three 
ships continue to be armed with a bad gun? The 
67-tonner goes by the way with the 110-tonner. — The 
Admiralty has, it seems, decided to stand at 45 tons 
for a gun which is not too much for the men to handle 
without a floating workshop of hydraulic machinery, 
It has all been little better than waste, like much else: 
but it is done, and as the Admiralty és at last on the 
road back to common sense, we prefer encouraging the 
‘authorities’ to rebuking them, Only after such 4 
confession they really must not expect to have their 
word taken implicitly for the worth of what they do. 
They are earning some praise at present—but let them 
remember what it is for. The St. James's Gazette js 
pointing out to them what a mistake the monster 
gun has been. ‘They know it themselves now; but then 
they ought to have known it long ago. The Times, too, 
has been giving them some thunder which rattles un- 
commonly like our own. If the Admiralty had not been 
run away with by what the scientific gentlemen call 
megalomania, if it had fallen into the childish mistake 
of thinking that size and strength are synonymous, if it 
had not taken care to forget that after all guns and 
ships must be handled by men, it would not have needed 
to receive all this advice or to submit to the indignity 
of praise for ceasing to blunder. Further, neither the 
Admiralty nor the country should forget that the conse- 
quences of old blunders remain. We see that in the recent 
trial of the Trafalgar. 


seven-ton guns in what is called a satisfactory manner. 


This vessel has fired her sixty- 


She fired one of them once with a full charge right 
ahead, and it depressed her deck and bent a beam. Of 
course what this proves is that continued firing would 
knock her to pieces. In truth, like all the vessels still 
supplied with monster guns, she carries an armament 
which is more likely to hurt herself than her enemy. 
Which fact is not one to be neglected in an estimate 
of the value of our army. 

Happily we have not had all the official human 
It is a fact that our 
friend, the possible enemy on the other side of the 
Channel, has been quite as foolish about big guns as 
Lord George Hamilton dwelt 
on the encouraging fact in his memorandum. — He was 
entitled to do so, but his report needs completing. We 
shall add what he omitted. It is true that the French are 


finding out that they have made a mistake, and are also 


nature in the world to ourselves. 


we have—or more so. 


beginning to agitate for release from the monster gut. 
We in turn perceive that though we did not greatly 
exceed them in sin we can keep well ahead of them in 
repentance. Further, the French are finding that in the 
pursuit of speed they have weakened their ships too 
much—even as ourselves have done. We cannot agree 
with Mr. Gourley that a committee of the House 
would inquire to much purpose into the construc 
tion of our ships and boilers, but we do agree with 
him that many of both have been made unduly light 
for what is expected ofthem. It is absurd to deny that. 
There is H.M.S. Barham in hand for proof—the last 
Here, then, the Admiralty has 


e— 


example of a long list. 
another blunder to undo. It is a very serious on 
worse even than the error about the guns ; but it is not 


irreparable. At least it need not be repeated. All 
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the Admiralties of the world have gone astray in these 
respects, but they are finding it out. Our business is 
to find it out first and to the most purpose. 


WHITE ELEPHANTS. 


HE National Gallery has many failings. It is 
small and incomplete. Considering that Eng- 
land is singularly rich in examples of Holbein’s art, it 
js nothing short of a disgrace that the great German 
should be unrepresented. ‘The cock-eyed Primitive has 
received far more attention than he deserves. But, on 
the other hand, if we leave one or two rooms out of 
view, the Gallery is marvellously free from rubbish. 
Except in their dealings with the British School the 
Directors have generally exercised a wise discretion. 
Patriotism, however, has been their deadliest fault. 
The mischief began in 1847, when Mr. Vernon’s pic- 
tures—one hundred and fifty specimens of true-born 
British art—were accepted by the Government with- 
out reserve. ‘Their acceptance amounted to a declara- 
tion that works which, had they borne a signature 
in French, Dutch, or Italian would be uncere- 
moniously declined would be received with admira- 
tion if only they were racy of the soil. Ten years 
after Mr. Vernon’s generosity had made the nation 
richer by one or two pictures of worth and many square 
yards of spoiled canvas, Turner bequeathed the first- 
fruits of his industry to his country, and the Gallery 
has yet to recover from all this munificence. 

Of late the ‘Trustees have been harried and baited 
from all quarters to find space for modern British 
oil-paintings, for the niggled and finicking water- 
colour drawings which Mr. Ruskin has written 
into popularity, for the scribblings of a caricaturist 
on the staff of a weekly print, for any rubbish having 
the indelible stamp of British -incompetence. Art 
knows nothing of parish boundaries. It has but one 
language, one means of expression. A provincial accent 
is not in itself a proof of virility ; nor should an Eng- 
lish painter gain admission into what should be the 
most exclusive gallery in Europe because he stammers 
in his own dialect, and has never been at the pains to 
master the universal language of art. A determined 
effort, however, is being made to convert the National 
Gallery into a great workhouse, in which the painters 
of the British School may find a comfortable home. To 
begin with, Mr. Tate has offered his collection of modern 
English pictures to the nation on condition it takes 
all or none. Now, if we had a Luxembourg from which 
to promote such works as had stood the only infallible 
test, then were it wise to salute Mr. Tate as a public 
benefactor ; and should the passing years reveal the im- 
perfections of his gift, it might follow the Vernon gather- 
ing and go permanently on tour. But Mr. 'Tate demands 
a place at the National Gallery, and it must be plain 
to all whose regard for art is not sicklied o’er with 
misplaced patriotism that canvases not long from Bur- 
lington House have not yet made good their claim to 
represent the art of the nineteenth century. At South 
Kensington they might indeed pass muster, but it were 
well to rigidly exclude from Trafalgar Square the works 
of living painters. Better to lose some £16,000 worth 
of pictures than to bring contempt upon an imperial 
Institution. 
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At the Society of Arts Mr. Orrock took up his song, 
and demanded admittance at the sword’s point for the 
best examples of English water-colour. Mr. Orrock 
is himself a faithful pupil of the school which pro- 
duced Prout and Hunt, and his enthusiasm for his 
masters is touching. But we have already done more 
than justice to these triflings with the brush, and Mr. 
Orrock’s rhapsodies are not likely to prove overwhelm- 
ing. He is convinced that the ‘bits’ and ‘studies’ 
produced by the members of the Old Water-Colour 
Society are the acme of art, and that it is our duty 
to buy none but British-painted pictures. As for Mr. 
Harry Furniss, who has cut the record in the contest 
to make the National Gallery ridiculous, he has offered 
his ‘Comic Academy’ to the nation on condition that 
a room in not Mme. 'Tussaud but the National Gallery 
be set apart for its reception. 

There are many gaps in the National Gallery. There 
is yet room for examples of the great Venetian and 
Spanish Schools ; the existence of the French Romantic 
School, which has exerted the most far-reaching influ- 
ence of the century, is still to recognise. But we hope 
and believe that the Trustees are wise and firm enough 
to exclude modern works which have not yet won their 
place, experiments in water-colour which should long 
ago have found theirs, and the ‘ witticisms in the flat’ 
of Mr. Harry Furniss. 


BAD SHOTS. 
TN public life the one unpardonable sin is to neglect 
opportunities—to throw chances away. The 
so-called friendly critics of the Government are be- 
ginning to discover, in spite of Lord Salisbury’s ad- 
ministration of foreign affairs and Mr. Balfour's vic- 
torious conduct of Irish business, that Government is 
not incapable of blunders which in default of a run 
of luck—that is, a period of undivided counsels and 
sound statesmanship—are likely to weary the country 
of a ‘Tory-cum-Liberal Unionist ascendancy. We say 
unhesitatingly—and we say it with the knowledge that 


we are expressing the views of the vast majority of 


Scots and English 'Tories—that the Liberal Unionist 
element in the counsels of the present Government is 
already distasteful and is bound to set up an increased 
irritation. And if the Liberal Unionists still value 
the preservation of the Union as they proved they did 
in 1886, then once again we conjure them to remember 
that their duty is not to force the Government to 
saddle itself with measures revolting to the most 
of its supporters, but by a patriotic reticence to show 
that they and their friends are capable of distin- 
guishing and preferring the essential. 

Unfortunately, however, thecritics of Government have 
found ground for their batteries far nearer the citadel 
than the camp of the Liberal Unionists. Within a week 
the Government has been twice defeated. We deal with 
the question of the Volunteers elsewhere, and shall here 
content ourselves with recording the fact that by sheer 
lack of savoir-faire the Ministry allowed its enemies to 
get hold of a good, a potent, and (in justice be it said) a 
quite unjustifiable cry. That was wrong, and it should 
timeously have recognised the fact. The next error may 
not have been so serious, but in Scotland at least it will 
undo the work of many a laborious local ‘Tory. Scots- 
men are peculiarly tenacious of their public rights, and 
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of all peoples are most appreciative of success. Now, it 
was bad that Government should have offered any active 
opposition to Mr. Buchanan’s unpracti ‘al resolution as 
to rights of way; and it was a thousand times worse 
that its opposition should have been vain. ‘The Lord 
Advocate was not greatly to blame. His speech was 
sensible as always ; but either he should have accepted 
the spirit and made his own arrangements as to the 
form of Mr. Buchanan’s bid for popularity, or he should 
have assured himself that opposition would be success- 
ful. The result of the division was to invest a very 
trumpery matter with an importance of which it is no 
way worthy. If the whips alone are in fault, then it is 
only a fresh proof of bad management. 

But the Government and its agents are not the only 
representatives of the Constitutional party who are 
throwing chances away. The Scots members seem to 
have been seized in a body with a malady so subtle 
as to be incapable of diagnosis. After years of 
thought the Educational Department produced a Code 
which, while revolutionising the system of the ad- 
ministration of Government grants, appealed directly 
to the instincts, the prejudices, and the desires of the 
Scottish people, and is at the same time founded on 
sound educational principles. Now, does every Scots 
as would cer- 





Unionist member seize the opportunity 
tainly have been done by the other side had it been 
so lucky as to father anything half so good—to tell 
the country that here is true educational reform, that 
at last this Government has solved in a statesman- 
like manner a problem found insoluble by its prede- 
cessors, that here at last is some chance that the edu- 
cation of the country will be as its greatest educational 
reformer—even John Knox—would have had it ? Not 
a bit of it. Not a word is said; the New Code is 
Mr. Mundella 


doubtless gnashed his teeth when he saw the document ; 


not so much as read by the majority. 


but from that day to this he has certainly been chuck- 
ling at the dulness of his adversaries. 

At the Carlton Club the Prime Minister gave utter- 
ance to several notes of warning which prove that such 
He directed his 
hearers’ attention to premature pledges, to lack of 


facts have not escaped his notice. 


interest in the work of the House and the consequent 
delay in public business, to divided counsels, and finally 
to the groundless rumours of an immediate dissolution. 
There he dealt with matters which concern the whole of 
the Tory party, rank and file as wellas officers. There is 
need of Lord Salisbury’s admonitions. There has been 
too much folding of the arms in England and Scotland 
alike. In how many constituencies has the registration 
been properly seen into? In London a recent event 
proved that there was work to do at headquarters as 
well as in Caithness. And then how many constituen- 
cies still lack candidates ? in how many constituencies, 
in Scotland especially, is there still practically no 


organisation whatever? This being the condition of 





things, it is time—high time—that the Prime Minister 


should treat his supporters to what is called ‘a bit of 


his mind.” He has done so, not perhaps so freely as he 
would have liked, but the party can surely read be- 
tween the lines even of the fragmentary report which 
has found its way into the newspapers; and if a burst 
of new activity in the House and in the country is not 
the immediate result Lord Salisbury at least will not 
have been to blame. 
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MODERN MEN. 
CARDINAL MANNING. 


'PXHE observation that this is the age of advertisement 

is in the nature of a commonplace, but for all that 
there is a good deal of truth in it. To get on in this 
modern United Kingdom, in this concluding quarter of the 
nineteenth century, it is not necessary to be brave, it js 
not necessary to be honest, it is not necessary to be clean, 
or agreeable, or entertaining, or eloquent (though it is well 
to be eloquent), or original, or thoughtful, or efficient, or 
useful, or ornamental, or even vulgar—if you can only con- 
trive to be talked about. However much you lack any or 
all of the qualities that a man must have in order to be 
entitled to respect himself, people will not refuse to as- 
sociate with you, or to acquiesce—to some extent—in your 
claim to be somebody, as long as you can keep your name 
in other people’s mouths and on their pens. Since Dr. 
Manning was made a cardinal—or indeed since he began 
to call himself Archbishop of Westminster—he has never 
lost sight of this ruling principle of modern life. Thereby 
he has shown himself to be abreast of his age, and a 
genuine modern man. 

It is probable that the last week which elapsed without 
Cardinal Manning’s name appearing in some newspaper 
during the course of it elapsed a very long time ago ; and 
there is certainly seldom if ever a month in which the 
familiar signature ‘> Henry Edward, Cardinal Archbishop, 
does not come under the eye of him who reads as he runs. 
Is it a question of housing the poor ?- Cardinal Manning has 
either a plan of his own or an objection to somebody else's. 
Does ‘ sweating’ become a favourite topic of ‘ pressmen’ 
and essayists in distress for a subject? The Cardinal is 
ready with the orthodox view of the matter. Is somebody 
agitating for the early closing of shops or the provision of 
seats for young women behind the counters? ‘The ques- 
tion is one upon which the head of the Church of Rome 
in London dares not be silent. It was inevitable that so 
conscientious a herald of a particularly militant church 
should attract the sympathetic admiration of Mr. W. T 
Stead. In his absurd volume concerning the Pope, reviewed 
last week in this journal, that eccentric ex-convict held 
up Cardinal Manning by name as an example to th 
Pope and his successors. His suggestion was to trans- 
form the Papacy into a permanent bureau for miscellaneous 
meddling with ‘social questions, incidentally combined 
with judicious touting for the adherence of the unthinking 
millions whom notoriety sways. The action of Cardinal 
Manning six months ago with regard to the dock strike 
seemed to him the model to which an idealised Papacy 
would endeavour to conform. * Not because it displays Mr. 
W. T. Stead at his most ridiculous but because it illus- 
trates Cardinal Manning in his characteristic behaviour, it 
is worth while to recall a few of the facts attending that 
particular performance. There was a great strike ; the 
masters fought hard because they believed that they were 
right, i.c., that it would not pay them to give in; the 
men were enabled to fight harder because the public 
in a capricious mood favoured their side of the struggle, 


and that by substantial assistance. ‘Thereupon entered 


Cardinal Manning, with other fussy persons. He said 
to the strike leaders, in substance: ‘1 am a_ vener- 


able and influential person, and I represent the Catholic 
Church. I have nothing particular to do except nourish 
pious wishes for the welfare of the poor. I am all for 
justice, but lam asympathetic soul. Pour your grievance 
into my motherly bosom, and I will convey them, adorned 


with the polish which a cardinal can give, to the maste!s; 
ar 


and I will reason with those masters, and they shall he 
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me, and I will make peace. Blessed are the peacemakers, 
even if it is no business of theirs.’ And to the masters he 
said in effect: ‘I know you wish well to those poor, dear 
men, and want to give them as much as you can afford. 
Can't you make it sixpence ?’ Now the men on strike were 
naturally much pleased to have on their side a person with a 
subtle intellect and an aspect of superior virtue. And the 
masters held the opinion that it is always well to be civil 
(which is true in the main, though not absolutely), especi- 
ally to persons who wear petticoats ; and so the Cardinal's 
manifest desire to be a channel of communication between 
the two was acceded to by mutual consent. Strikes do 
not last for ever, and this one like all others came to 
an end, because the men _ proved stronger than the 
masters; and, as is usual after a hard fight, the dis- 
pute was settled on the terms of the losers giving up 
a good deal and the winners giving up a little. And 
the person to whom each party said what it was will- 
ing to do was the Cardinal. The result, or some such 
result, would of course have been reached just the same 
if no peacemakers had meddled; but the Cardinal took to 
himself the worldly credit of being a successful negotiator, 
and gave the glory to God. He (the Cardinal) became 
the ‘ Dockers’ Grand Old Man,’ and the English head of 
the Roman Church was declared to have materially 
assisted in terminating a disastrous conflict. It was a 
peculiar instance of his skill that he attached the reigning 
Lord Mayor to his retinue. It is fair to add that in 
another such business His Eminence appeared as con- 
spicuously but not so happily, and with nothing like so 
apostolic an effect. Appetite comes with eating—in 
‘mediation’ as in everything else ; and Cardinal Manning 
having reconciled the docker and Mr. Norwood was pre- 
sently moved to interfere, to threaten, to drop into pro- 
phecy, in the interest of a later set of protestants. But 
this time he had to deal with not Mr. Norwood but Mr. 
Livesey—Mr. Livesey in whom the ‘organ’ once edited 
by the Cardinal's ally (the hero of Modern Babylon) and 
still the Cardinal’s particular friend has recognised the real 
author of the miners’ lock-out ; and how vain his menace 
and his soothsaying alike, the condition of the gas-stokers, 
who struck to win and whose wives and little ones have 
since lacked bread to eat, will show. 

The former conjunction recalls another ‘ Mansion- 
House Committee’ in which Cardinal Manning figured. 
It ‘investigated’ much filthy falsehood, and pronounced 
it true. It drove away with jeers a mother who com- 
plained of the theft of her child, and its patron was 
subsequently convicted of that theft in a court of law. 
But observe the tact of the Cardinal: somehow or other 
he took the least conspicuous part in the business, and 
contrived to let the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of London be tie especially conspicuous and ludi- 
crous figures, This sort of judgment, this discretion, is 
traditional in the Roman Church ; and Cardinal Manning, 
though not born nor bred to it, has picked up enough of 
it to serve. Where ridicule is going he mostly manages 
to keep out of it. Where repute in the newspapers is 
to be won he is very much to the fore. But he is always 
Working for the reputation and advantage of his Church, 
and therein he is worthy of his hire ; and it is to be hoped 
that he takes an esthetic satisfaction in the ascetic life 
and picturesque appearance which are an essential part of 
his stock-in-trade. 

It has been said of Mr. Gladstone that if he had been 
an ecclesiastic as he ought to have been, the world would 
have been the noisier by at least a dozen new religions, 
In justice to Cardinal Manning it should be noted that he 
is not that sort of man at all. True, he was not content 
with the faith of his fathers ; but he has loyally accepted 
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the tenets, the duties, above all the social and political 
responsibilities, of the faith to which he seceded. He 
makes (let it be owned) an excellent figure-head ; as some 
one said of him, ‘il n’y a que lui pour fiveocloquer a six 
heures ’—that is, to bestir himself at any hour of the day 
or night in the interests of the Church ; in the interests of 
the Church he has often sat for his portrait ; and (let it 
not be forgotten to his hurt) he is understood to have fur- 
nished a great and patriotic statesman—who sought and 
found in the production of novels a certain relaxation from 
the work of demoralising Mr. Gladstone, reducing Mr.Glad- 
stone's majorities, and wiping the Empire clean of the re- 
proach of Mr. Gladstone’s infuence—with the occasion 
of a brilliant achievement in the presentation of character. 
Such as it is, all this is to his credit ; and it is hard to dis- 
miss him without a sense of regret that the original of 
Monsignor Grandison, who was at least a gentleman, should 
have ended by declining upon as much of the democracy 
as is represented by the professional agitator. 





THE MOLLY MAGUIRES. 
III. —THE LAST OF THEM. 


‘UCH organisations as the Molly Maguires are weakest 
when they seem most strong. Secrecy is the one 
essential of life for them, and they are lost the moment they 
come out into the open and do battle with law and order 
in the light of day, whose forces have but to adjust them- 
selves to the work of combat to be instantly victorious. 
Moreover,the Molly type of man is made drunk by impunity: 
he forgets how abnormal and how perilous his position, he 
gets reckless, and he dares and does too openly ; and the 
next is there is an end of him. In the case of the Mollies 
the first signal of impending ruin was the arrest of the 
murderers of John P. Jones. M*‘Parlan had already com- 
municated full details of the removal of Policeman Yost 
to the coalmasters, with Franklin B. Gowen at the head of 
them, but he was unable to warn the other victim in time, 
though he knew the ‘job’ was contemplated ; and the 
discovery and apprehension of those engaged in the Jones 
affair were not his work. A law student named Beard 
had seen it all and had brought the news to Tamqua, 
He heard that 
Kerrigan (whom he knew) and two strangers had been 


where a passion of excitement arose. 


seen skulking in the western suburbs; it occurred to 
him that possibly Kerrigan was engaged in the work of 
getting the assassins out of sight; he took a friend with 
him, climbed the heights outside the town, began raking 
the country with a telescope, and very soon caught Kerri- 
gan in the act of creeping out of a thicket to wave his 
handkerchief. He was at once joined by two others, and 
the three took up their quarters by a sheltered spring, 
plainly with a view to sojourning. Beard left his friend 
on watch and hurried back to Tamqua. There he col- 
lected a search-party, and after a certain amount of 
manceuvring the three ruffians were taken and clapped 
into gaol. The news spread like wild-fire, a crowd 
gathered, and a proposal to lynch was very favourably 
received. But the crime had been committed in Carson 
County, and the prisoners were duly handed over to the 
deputy-sheriff of that district for transference to Mauch 
Chunk gaol. The deputy had hard work to get them 
to the station, for the men of his guard were as furious 
as the Tamqua men, and Kerrigan and Co. were within 
an ace of being torn to pieces. But the station was 
reached in safety, and the prisoners were embarked. In 
the ordinary course of things the train would have stopped 
at Landsford, the scene of the removal; but the news 
of the arrest was there already, the station was thronged 
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with fierce and resolute men, and it went through them at 
full speed, and—the telegraph office having been bottled 
ran quietly into its destination, 





up in case of accident 
so that the deputy was able to bring his captives to the 
justice’s office unharmed. The fact, though, was soon 
known, and before preliminary formalities could be got 
through another crowd had gathered, and the air grew 
horrible with the voice of Judge Lynch. Some leading 
citizens succeeded after much trouble in quenching this 
natural appetite ; Kerrigan and his friends were housed 
in safety; and a brilliant triumph was won for the cause 
of order and law. 

Plainly the Mollies were doomed ; but they were blind 
to facts, and the whole of their peril was not at first re- 
vealed to them. As usual they started a fund for the 
defence, and as usual they elaborated an alibi. But the 
arrest of Kerrigan and Co. was followed by the conviction 
—(and thé punishment)—of certain Mollies in official 
positions of misappropriating the public funds, and the 
appointment of special auditors to look into the accounts 
of the various townships. These did their work to ex- 
cellent Pyrpose, and public sentiment grew hotter and 
hotter. ;The Shenandoah Herald entered upon a daily 
course ofjattack, and though ‘coffin notices’ were showered 
upon the office the editors held steadily on their way ; 
and The Tamqua Jtem followed suit. ‘In Shenandoah,’ says 
the latter print, ‘mine bosses go to work guarded by a 
couple of policemen, or with carbines over their shoulders’ ; 
and that, it proceeds to remark, is ‘a pretty spectacle, 
truly, for the United States of America within a year 
of the Centennial!’ Now the authorities knew from 
M‘Parlan that in the matter of the Jones affair they 
had hold of the right men, and they were confident of 
the result of the trial. So (though with less reason) were 
the Mollies, who deemed it prudent, however, to put off 
certain other ‘jobs’ till the victory was won. The case 
came on in January 1876 at Mauch Chunk. The ablest 
counsel were engaged on both sides; and as an attempt 
at rescue was anticipated the approaches to the court were 
manned with armed policemen, and the gaol was fortified 
and garrisoned. As of late at Chicago there were motions 
for changes of venue, there were dilatory pleas, there was 
any amount of challenging of jurors; but, as also at 
Chicago, at last the trial began. The first in the dock was 
one Doyle, and the evidence in his case being terribly 
complete he was found guilty and sentenced to death. 
This bad blow for the Mollies was instantly followed by 
a rumour which menaced them with worse; in a little 
while they knew beyond doubt that Kerrigan had turned 
informer and told all he knew ; and hard upon this there 
followed the arrest and the committal of those ‘good 
hands at a clean job,’ the murderers of Policeman Yost, 
and a score of artists more. While these were waiting 
their trial, Kelly, the second hand in the murder of John 
Jones, was found guilty as Doyle had been, and as Doyle 
had been was sentenced to death. 

Contrary to expectation, the prosecution did not bring 
on Kerrigan; it had evidence enough without him, and 
reserved his testimony for the case of M‘Geehan and 
Boyle, whose trial began in the May of 1870, well-nigh a 
year after the murder. Some circumstances of the case 
made evidence hard to get; and as it would have been a 
manifest injustice to hang anybody on the unsupported 
word of a wretch like Kerrigan, it was determined to 
produce M‘Parlan. Of course it was known that this 
would be done, yet those in court—and they were many 
—who had always known him as M‘Kenna could scarce 
believe their eyes or ears when they saw him take his 
stand in the witness-box—quiet, resolute, crammed with 
facts—and heard him tell how completely he had fooled 
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the Mollies. In the course of his examination and cross- 
examination, which lasted four days, he discovered the 
whole anatomy of the society and a great deal of its phy- 
siology as well ; and the effect of all he said was tremen- 
dous. So, too, was that of an impassioned address into 
which Mr. Gunn, one of the counsel for the prosecution, 
broke out in the thick of a purely legal argument, and in 
which he asserted that though there were Mollies in the 
police, though a Molly had been admitted to the very gaol 
to mount guard over the prisoners, and though a Molly 
commissioner had had the prison key in his pocket, yet 
at length ‘the day of their power had passed, and the 
avenger was on their track.’ Followed Kerrigan, who 
took M‘Parlan’s place, and—(like most of his kind)— 
worked hard for his pardon and shielded nobody. There 
was some corroborative evidence, and then came the turn 
of the defence, whose case was that Kerrigan was the 
actual criminal, and that against M‘Geehan and Boyle 
there was nothing but the oath of a confessed and _pro- 
bably a perjured traitor. The alibi set up was supported 
by many witnesses, Kerrigan’s wife among them. She 
was constant in attendance on her husband till he turned 
informer, and now she regarded him with righteous con- 
tempt. Then onthe 18th May a juror fell ill, and the trial 
was interrupted. He died on the 23d, and the whole thing 
had to be done again, and was only finished on 22d July, 
when at eleven at night the jury delivered their verdict. 
They found all the prisoners guilty of murder in the first 
degree, and sentence of death followed in due course. 
Mr. Gowen and his men had won the game. 

Were law and order as triumphant as they seemed ? 
There were other arrests and there were other convic- 
tions. Many Mollies removed themselves from the scene 
of action; and as the other side seemed bent on taking 
things in earnest, they declined to play any longer, and 
there were no more murders ; and it was only when that 
fierce and lurid light was shed by Camp 20 upon the pro- 
ceedings of the Clan-na-Gael that it was suspected that 
the Irish-American had never cast his skin, but alike in 
his aim and in his methods remained as Irish as when 
he was maiming stallions in Tipperary or poisoning hounds 
in Kerry. As for the Molly Maguires . 

‘From Wilkesbarre comes a startling and explicit story from 
a former Lodge Master of the “ Molly Maguire” organisation, 
who declares that Mr. Franklin B. Gowen was murdered by a 
man... who escaped from the window of his room in the 
hotel after killing him. —The Glasgow Herald, 25th December 
1889. 


A TRIUMPH OF SCHOOL. 


N artistic circles individuality has long been a word to 
conjure with. One eminent professor of painting has 
declared that it is the end and aim of his instruction to 
cultivate the personality of his pupils. The bold Briton 
never, never will be a slave, if he can help it ; but in art 
liberty soon runs to lawlessness, and a persistent desire to 
figure their own souls on canvas in defiance of the rules 
of the game has hitherto proved the ruin of most British 
painters. A man of genius is a law unto himself: he is 
not the servant but the master of tradition ; he may even 
create a new convention and impose it on others. But 
commanding talents are not common, and none cuts a more 
pitiable figure than he who mistakes the glimmerings of 
intelligence or the flickerings of individuality for the pure, 
strong light of genius. And yet if a painter be but a man 
of his hands, and modestly accept the teaching of a great 
school, he will generally produce work which is touched 
with style and dignity, and which has some at least of the 


qualities of art. ‘The pictures by Holbein and his school, 
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which form by far the most valuable portion of the Tudor 
Exhibition at the New Gallery, afford convincing proof of 
the wholesome influence of an artistic tradition. Holbein, 
who to be sure was a man of genius, did not cut himself 
adrift from the past. He took full and liberal advantage 
of the achievements of his predecessors. His drawings, 
indeed, are not only the supreme examples of their kind 
but are an invention in style as well. But in painting 
he aimed at accomplishment rather than sensation. He 
had an easy mastery over the resources of his art. His 
colour is refined and distinguished ; in his arrangement 
there are always dignity and grandeur. Though no 
painter ever devoted himself to the fitting representation 
of accessories with keener energy than he, his sure taste 
taught him what to omit ; and in not a single canvas does 
he stand convicted of paltriness or niggle. 

It is from just such a master as Holbein, impersonal in 
his greatness, conscious of his powers and disdainful of 
eccentricity, that you would expect a school of accom- 
plished painters to derive its origin. And true it is that 
scarce one of his contemporaries saw his work without 
profit. Throughout the sixteenth century there was a 
steady exodus of painters from Holland, from the Nether- 
lands, from Italy even, into England. There had hardly 
been so active a migration since the second century B.c., 
when the sculptors of Greece led their conquerors captive 
in Rome. And the cases are not completely parallel. The 
Greeks invaded Italy with their artistic method perfected : 
they were steeped in the traditions of their own consum- 
mate school; there were no new lessons for them to learn 
in the land of their adoption ; it was theirs to impose their 
style and convention on their patrons and masters. The 
immigrants of the sixteenth century knew another fate. 
No doubt they came to England with a due sense of their 
superiority and firm in the conviction that they would soon 
have the barbarians at their feet. But a greater than they 
had preceded them, and of all those who sojourned in 
London—Lucas Cornelisz, Sir Anthony More, Lucas van 
Heere, Cornelisz Ketel, Gheerardt, Claes, Zucchero, the 
list is endless—there is not one but moulded his style on 
Holbein. Nor did they forget the lesson. When they 
returned home they carried a knowledge of the master 
with them, and so impressed him upon their pupils that 
Holbein, in Flemish art at least, became the dominant 
influence of the sixteenth century. The effect of such an 
influence could only be beneficial, and it is difficult to 
point to one portrait in the New Gallery by any of the 
school of Holbein which has not distinction, dignity, and 
refinement of colour. It is true that we look in vain for 
soulful activities, yearnings, illustrations from Dante, ad- 
jectives in colour, and the other characteristics of exube- 
rant personality. The pupils of Holbein made no attempt 
to write themselves large upon the foreheads of their 
sitters. But in place thereof you find in a large majority 
of them great technical skill, a sense of colour, a true 
nobility of treatment, the outcome not of eccentricity but 
of patient study. 

There is scarce a chapter in the history of art which 
does not convince of the value of school. What would 
have been the sculptors of the second century whose works 
are now deemed a precious heritage had they trampled 
tradition under foot? Little better than bungling stone- 
masons, The pupils of Holbein, had they not known the 
fruits of his genius, might have been relied upon to pro- 
duce commercial portraits in a workmanlike fashion ; but 
being sincere in the practice of their art and faithful 
students of their master’s work, they could not but catch 
something of his style and convention. The career of 
no artist more vigorously supports our argument than 
Zucchero’s. When he reached England Holbein had 
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been twenty years dead. Yet when he saw the portrait 
of Christina, Duchess of Milan, now in the New Gallery, 
he declared that he had never seen so fine a portrait in 
Rome, and set himself at once to discover the secret of its 
distinction. Insome measure he succeeded. He was not 
in any sense a master of his art, but he has left behind 
him several works which are worth admiring. And he 
was able to accomplish what he did because he cheerfully 
subordinated his personality to the teaching of a great 
school. 

From the Tudor Exhibition you may learn much of 
things far more important than the amours of Henry 
Eighth and the intrigues of Sir Thomas Wyat. The nine 
days’ success of the Pre-Raphaelites and the gospel of the 
Evangelist of Coniston have persuaded most that it is per- 
sonal eccentricity and not intelligent mastery of material 
which makes the artist. In Holbein and his school you 
shall find a complete refutation of this pernicious doc- 
trine. And if only our Academicians would realise the 
value of artistic training and cease to declaim against the 
schools of Paris, which are said to crush out the very 
strongest individuality, there might still be hope for the 
future of British art. 





BANKING IN THE °45. 

| mendes the most curious incident of the occupation 
of Edinburgh by the Highland army which Mr. John 
Campbell records in his diary is the Pretender’s call upon 
the Royal Bank (of which Mr. Campbell was cashier) for cur- 
rent coin of the realm in exchange for Royal Bank notes ; 
and not the least curious point about it is that the gold was 
actually taken out of the Castle by permission of General 
Guest, who with King’s troops under him was posted there 
not to assist but to hinder the southward progress of the 
northern insurgents. The Prince established himself at 
Holyrood on the 17th September, and in less than a fort- 
night thereafter he made the first of his demands on the 
bank for ready cash, through his secretary John Murray of 
Broughton. The bank had ceased to be open for regular 
business before the occupation of the town by the High- 
landers, and for safety’s sake all the bank effects had been 
lodged in the Castle, so that gold for the Prince could only 
be got by taking it out of the custody of General Guest. 
What seems the most curious thing of all about the trans- 
action is that the Prince resorted to the regular forms of 
legal diligence for enforcing his demand. He began by 
taking out a protest against Mr. John Campbell as cashier 
for payment of the notes—to begin with, some eight hun- 
dred and fifty pounds’ worth—with certification that ‘on 
failzure yrof within 48 hours, the Estates and effects of 
the directors and managers should be distress’d for the 
same.’ This protest is fortified with appropriate legal 
paraphernalia—instruments duly taken ‘in the hands of 
W™" M‘Kewan, notary publick, the presence of discreet 
men as witnesses, and all the rest of it. But in whose name 
did this diligence run? Was it on appeal to King George 
(that was) or to King James (that should be) that the strong 
arm of the law was invoked? Was it not a very curious 
thing at such a time to lean upon the strong arm of the 
law at all? In truth, the Prince had nothing to gain by 
disturbing the peace of Edinburgh. Both on his side and 
on General Guest’s there was sincere anxiety to avoid 
open hostilities. The General had perceived from the be- 
ginning how impracticable must be any attempt on his part 
to hold the town against the Highlanders ; and the Prince 
must have known very well that he could neither take the 
‘maiden castle’ by assault nor afford the time to lay siege 
to it. Pronounced hostilities between the Castle and the 
Prince’s camp at Holyrood would have meant neither more 
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nor less than raking the city fore and aft with their con- 
tending fires; and if the Pretender had taken upon him- 
self to bring that state of things about, much wavering 
sympathy which his hospitality at Holyreod had won for 
the white cockade might have swung over to the Hano- 
verians. On the other hand, gold he must have. With- 
out it the southward march was impossible; and_ his 
astute secretary, John Murray, saw the policy of making 
demands on the bank in civil form, but in such terms 
as would make refusal impossible. It was not ill done, 
therefore, for the Prince to approach the cashier in the 
guise of an ordinary customer presenting bank-notes for 
payment, and insisting on his alleged legal rights, while 
letting the directors understand that the most rigorous 
means of recovery would be used in case of failure or 
refusal. Nevertheless was it a curious position for quiet 
Edinburgh men of business: to be threatened with the 
pains and penalties provided by the laws of King George 
if they did not supply the would-be King James and 
his rebel army with the means of prosecuting their re- 
bellion, and compelled to ask King George's captain to 
open the gates of an impregnable fortress which was en- 
trusted to his keeping to enable them to do so. General 
Guest’s position in the affair is not too clear; but of that 
anon. 

Mr. Campbell’s diary preserves no record—perhaps dis- 
creetly—of the pros and cons discussed at the hastily sum- 
moned meeting of directors which took place to consider 
the demand (it had risen meanwhile to upwards of £3000), 
but the result was favourable to the Prince, though con- 
ditional upon access being got into the Castle. For 
this purpose a letter was sent to General Guest, who 
returned it open, with the message that ‘his excellency 
having read the same did not incline to give a written 
answer, not having a Lawyer to advise with, but that if 
the directors had Come ina private manner they might dis- 
pose of their own as they would.’ The difficulty of access, 
however, did not consist simply in the Castle moat and 
portcullis. There lay in front of these that belt of neutral 
ground—perilous, impassable, mysterious—which always 
separates contending armies. The Pretender had promised 
a pass through the Highland lines at the head of the 
Grassmarket, the length of the Weigh-House—the last 
piece of cover for the Highlanders in the direction of the 
Castle, where their advanced pickets were posted. The pass 
was brought after the directors had adjourned to ‘ Mrs. 
Clerk, vintner’s,’ for dinner, but ‘ was only to last and con- 
tinue to this night at ten o’Clock.’ The directors, having 
dined, refuse to be hurried ; and, resolving that the time 
allowed them was utterly insufficient, they quietly pro- 
ceeded to Mr. Campbell’s house to drink coffee and de- 
liberate in unrutied composure. At length a second pass 
was secured for the next day lasting from eight to three ; 
and arrangements were made with General Guest to ad- 
mit the bank officials ‘upon our displaying a white flag.’ 
All the directors’ letters to the Castle were carried under 
the protection of a white flag: the diary has it that the 
letter-carrier ‘usd likewise a white napkin for his signall.’ 
It seems at first sight passing strange that General Guest 
should have been a party to a transaction which was all for 
the benefit of his royal master’s enemy. The diary does 
not explicitly say that the purpose of the directors’ visit to 
the Castle was fully explained to him, but it is clear that he 
must have perfectly understood it. Probably what weighed 
with him most of all was the certainty that if the Prince 
did not get gold from the bank in exchange for his notes 
he would be driven to seize what he could find in the 
town and surrounding country : coupled with the know- 
ledge that (since Cope had been routed and Gardiner had 
fallen) the garrison in the Castle, invincible behind its 
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defences, was absolutely powerless to check the Prince’s 
movements outside. Firing from the Castle was resorted 
to only when an attempt was made to cut off all communi- 
cation with the town, but it ceased upon the publication 
of the Pretender’s proclamation to the effect that the 
blockade was to be abandoned: and it is clear that a 
desire to spare the town and its inhabitants was very 
strong on General Guest’s part. The necessity of defence 
against a determined attack by the Highlanders directed 
for the purpose of getting access to the bank coffers would 
have involved the town in destruction. Besides, the ob- 
ject of preventing the Prince from getting money through 
the bank could only be secured by refusing access to the 
directors on any pretext, and that would have been a 
questionable measure for the representative of law and 
order. 

Anyhow the directors got the money, and in this wise: 
‘After Breakfast we proceeded on our Expedition. This side 
of the Weigh-house I called for the Cap‘ of the Highland 
Guard, to whom I shewed our pass, and after his reading 
the same, he called for one of his men to go through all 
the Centinells posted bet that and the Reservoir to give 
them due notice, and after waiting about a quarter of an 
hour, the Cap‘ desired us to proceed, for that all was safe 
before us. I then hoisted my white flag, and ushered the rest 
of the Gen*, saluting the Centinells with it as we passed, 
and as we approached the Castle Gate wav’d it often, at last 
the Centinells there called to us to come forward, and on 
our arrival at the bridge, telling who we were, ‘twas lett 
down, the Captain rec‘ us in bet the bridge and the Gate 
where he compared our names with my Letter to Gen! 
Guest which he had in his hand.’ While they are at work 
in the Castle the directors hear a deal of ‘ closs firing’; and 
the diary records a doughty deed performed by ‘ one Wat- 
son a soldier, who was so courageous as to go down over 
the Castle wall upon a Rope, fire upon the Gardner's house 
at Livingstone’s yeards’—a point from which frequent 
attempts were made bya band of Jacobite volunteers, 
under the leadership of a shoemaker called Taylor, to cut 
the communications between town and Castle—‘ kill some 
of the volunteers there, carried off a firelock or two from 
them, sett the house in fire, return’d with these firelocks 
by his Rope into the Castle, where he was rec‘ with loud 
huzzas for his valour.’ By three in the afternoon the 
directors had passed through all their unwonted alarums. 
They sought refuge from them in the quiet seclusion of 
Mrs. Clerk’s eating-house, where they ordered dinner; 
but rumours of the fighting pursued them even there. 
‘No sooner were we sett doun in Mrs. Clerk’s than we 
were inform’d that upon a Sally from the Castle, Taylor 
and some of his men were taken and carried thither pri- 
soners, leaving oy™ dead on the Spott, their house being 
sett on fire, the rest of the party having made their 
Escape.’ 

This singular transaction was closed by the handing 
over of the gold in sealed bags in exchange for the notes 
to an emissary of the Pretender’s, sent by John Murray 
the same evening. The final reference to it in the diary is 
as follows: ‘So we parted about Eleven o’Clock at night: 
Having drunk one bottle of wine during our Business.’ 





DOES TEACHING PAY? 


+ ieee advantages and disadvantages of teaching as a 

profession have been discussed on more than one 
occasion ; but the inquiry has always been too narrow. 
The good or evil of a calling is not all a question of 
money. Many far subtler elements enter into the calcula- 
tion: such as the effect of the work on the mind, its in- 
trinsic agreeableness or the reverse and so on. Money, 
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however, is one of the things that must influence the 
great number of those who enter any calling, and our in- 
quiry may commence with it. It should be stated that 
neither university professors nor primary teachers are con- 
sidered. No one can count on becoming a professor as 
a matter of course ; and on the other hand, why pretend 
that the primary teacher is a professional man? What is 
here in question is the secondary school. It is evident 
that teaching is not a profession of great prizes: a man 
does not make the thousands at it that he does in com- 
merce, or even in some cases at law or medicine. ‘There 
are a few very well paid posts, as the head-masterships of 
Eton and Harrow, but even there the salary is only that 
of a puisne judge. Then there are cases of fortunes made 
by private boarding-schools ; but these fortunes are not 
made by scholarship but by business management. In- 
deed, as an educational institution the private board- 
ing-school in England—(and in Scotland too for that 
matter)—is a delusion and a snare. A man _ succeeds 
therein by pandering to the parents, amusing the boys 
with pastime and pudding, and cutting down his assis- 
tants’ pay. Amid such a varied round of occupations, what 
wonder if the graces of Latin prose are forgotten, if in- 
deed they were ever known? But with us the day of the 
private adventure school is almost over, and like a useless 
piece we may sweep it from the board. The average pay 
of the secondary schoolmaster is not large. A place with 
an income of four to five hundred is almost a prize, whilst 
double that sum is to him great wealth. He has some 
advantages at the other end of the scale. In no profes- 
sion is it easier to make a living. Your start in life may 
be modest, but at least it is a start. The ‘stickit’ lawyer 
is in the majority ; the ‘stickit’ minister has been a by- 
word for generations ; but the ‘stickit’ dominie is almost 
unknown. And yet things are not as they were. A few 
years ago teaching, both primary and secondary, came into 
prominent notice in Britain. There were many vacancies 
and no very great number of men to fill them. The pay 
went up, educated men were attracted in great numbers, 
and as was to be expected the calling soon became over- 
stocked. ‘The congestion still continues, but in time 
things will no doubt right themselves. 

Every avocation has at least one special advantage over 
others. In teaching the advantage is obviously the holidays. 
The working merchant or lawyer or doctor is more or less 
chained up all the year round. He may manage to get 
away for a month in the summer, but black care sits ever 
behind him, and the anxieties of the office and the con- 
sulting-room overtake him (by telegraph) on his jour- 
ney. The schoolmaster not only enjoys longer holidays, 
but his periods of going are unalterably fixed, and year in 
year out he can count on them with certainty. Better 
than all, he does not leave his work behind him. The 
whole thing ceases during his absence, and he cannot 
disquiet himself as to how things are going on when he 
knows they do not go on at all. Moreover the secondary 
schoolmaster is by his calling an educated man. The 
luxuries of literature are his daily food, though perhaps 
they do not taste the sweeter on that account ; yet unless 
they have no weight with him at all he may win a rare satis- 
faction during those long vacations of his by adding the 
charm of local association to the other charms of literature. 
He has time to turn aside from the vulgar glories of Paris or 
Vienna to the ‘tomb in Arqua reared in air,’ or a hundred 
other places that, even unseen, we all know as well as the 
town we live in. Possibly he cares for none of these 
things ; if so, he loses one of the great alleviations of a 
calling which of all others needs alleviation. For in 
many ways the world is not kind to him. His position— 
{in Scotland particularly)—is not so good as it ought to 
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be: a certain social inferiority stamps the ‘teacher.’ He 
is always a something lower than the minister, and he is 
very often not equal in social position to the average shop- 
keeper of the provincial town where his lot is cast. This is 
partly accounted for by the small social estimation made of 
purely academic distinction. At college he is invariably 
an excellent student, for it is only by his acquaintance 
with languages ancient and modern, mathematics, or 
sciences that he can hope to succeed in his calling. Other 
people take the Arts course on their way to something 
else, but with him it answers all the purposes of a pro- 
fessional training. Not considering this fairly, he may un- 
duly plume himself on his feats in scholarship, and in the 
outer world he finds how little is made of them and of him. 
Again, the historical antecedents of his calling are against 
him. Both in England and Scotland the teaching profes- 
sion was for many centuries but a subordinate branch of the 
Church. The clergy always occupied themselves its best 
positions, and they always had it under their control. It 
thus came to be regarded as something inferior, so that only 
men of poor social position selected it as a calling. It had 
many other recruits, but these did not so much choose as 
accept it. A man might in the end find himself unwilling to 
enter the Church ; or he might find the chances of a pro- 
fessorship too remote to be counted on ; or he might simply 
drift into teaching because he was a successful student and 
an opening presented itself and he had no definite views. So 
recruited, the profession was unable to hold itself together 
in that firm way that law and medicine do, and to present 
a front that commanded respect and reward from the out- 
side world. And yet from quite another point of view the 
want of respect which the world shows even to the higher- 
class dominie is justified by results. As the dyer’s hand is 
subdued to what it works in, so the mind of the school- 
master, being so much concerned with children, becomes 
of necessity somewhat childish ; and this result is a serious 
drawback, not to be made light of by those who would 
choose teaching as a profession. 

The successful teacher has usually an imperious tone, a 
tendency to make a great deal too much of unimportant 
trifles, a general want of acquaintance with the ways of 
the great world. Nay, by some accursed fate, if he is not 
this you find upon inquiry that he is not a good teacher, 
for these are but (to adopt the wise French phrase) the 
defects of his qualities. How could it be otherwise? 
All his days are passed with unformed minds. It is his 
duty to prepare them for the world, but not to accompany 
them on their journey through it. And then how dreary 
it allis! The incessant conflict with selfish material aims, 
the continual checking of trifling faults, the dull monotony 
of the scholastic routine! Was there ever a teacher who 
liked the work for the work’s sake? It may be doubted. 
The qualities necessary for the secondary teacher are, 
taken separately, common; but he ought to have them 
in combination. He ought to be a fair scholar, a man of 
firm and patient character and of reasonably acute intellect. 
If he is commonplace so much the better: so is he less 
likely to kick at the dull routine of school work. A dis- 
tinguished scholar is sometimes found unfitted for some 
educational post, and people are surprised. Why should 
they be? Razors are not always fitted to cut whet- 
stones, and the youthful head is usually of the whetstone 
order. Even learning beyond a certain not particularly 
high point is no real help to the teacher ; for if it is your 
task to conduct parties from Edinburgh to Berwick, what 
possible good will come of an exact acquaintance with the 
way from Berwick to London? The secondary teacher 
himself does not seem (so far as an outsider can judge) 
to be particularly enamoured of his lot. One thing shows 
that very conclusively: he very rarely makes his son a 
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teacher. He thus answers by a decided negative the 
question, Does teaching pay ? 





IN WOOD AND DENE. 


HE Dene begins about a hundred paces from the door ; 
but none ever goes straight to it but girls after a 
basket of lilies or primroses, or mechanical egg-collectors, 
or mere naturalists. Those indeed who best love its slopes 
and shadowy recesses never go thither of set purpose 
at all, but are surprised to find themselves there after a 
wander in which their steps have been guided not by any 
determining will but only as impulse ruled or they were 
lured from field to field by a memory of things old or the 
hope of something new. It is a soft, idle Spring morning, 
and you know not what it is that woos you forth —the oxeye 
darting in and out of his chink on the sunny garden wall, 
the ‘ full, sweet, deep, loud and wild pipe’ of the black- 
cap in the shrubbery, or the call of the turtle to his mate 
hid in the holly. But in the middle of the budding season 
the very lanes are concert-rooms and nurseries in one. 
The highway is set with elms whose crevices, in spite of 
the belief that tree jackdaws and starlings are glossier and 
more intelligent than those that dwell in ruined towers, 
have from immemorial time been peopled with starlings 
and jackdaws. There must be something in it. Only 
a jackdaw of character and originality would dream of 
dividing from the crowding and chattering of his clan to 
settle in a lonely tree. And there can be no doubt of 
his wiliness. With what manifest unconcern he will sit 
you on while a farm-cart rumbles by over the stones! 
Yet let a couple of urchins intent on ‘clapping him in’ 
steal ever so softly across the grass to him, and long ere 
they are within shot his duskiness emerges from the hole, 
flits swiftly round the trunk, and disappears through the 
leafage. And the young soon learn to be near as cun- 
ning as their elders. You can imagine them laughing at the 
stupid, groping hand which tears out a bushel of that mass 
of straw, hair, leather, paper, wool, rags, any and every 
sort of refuse, which the jackdaw calls a nest, yet goes 
empty away, they the while being ensconced in some in- 
approachable nook of the hollow trunk. Perhaps the 
cushat above has been sitting still and unnoticed on her 
eggs all through this operation, which has very likely been 
watched from the ground by a little tomtit tucked up 
under a dome of hay woven round the stem of a thistle ; 
and not far off some other tiny mothers have listened un- 
seen to those voices they dread the most of all. Divided 
from the road by a dry ditch is a bank that is one rich 
confusion of wild rose and bramble, foxglove and daisy 
and speedwell and fern. There, on a bed of moss and hair 
set in a tiny indentation, sits the sober mate to whom the 
yellow bunting from his perch on rail or hedge-top sings 
ever of ‘a very, very little bit of bread and no cheese’ ; 
and sometimes her black-headed relative hatches her light- 
purple-spotted eggs hard by, having ‘ flitted’ thitherwise 
from the rushes and the rough grass of that marshy haugh 
which is her favoured haunt. 

No boy could stop here ; for under a low single-arched 
bridge not far away the road is crossed by a stream, and 
in the pool made for passing horses and cattle to drink 
at there is an enormous trout—a trout at least four inches 
long !—which hitherto has foiled the rarest ‘ guddler, 
with loaches under the stones, and young eels like living 
horse-hairs, and water-spiders with air-bubbles, and caddis- 
worms trailing their houses with them.  Birds-nesting 
would be altogether forgotten but that an exploration of 
the archway—hardly bigger than a fox’s earth—discovers 
one of the most beautiful of bird’s houses, the spherical 
mansion of moss and lichen woven by the tiny artist Kitty, 
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and perfectly harmonised with the ruining wall. She flits 
to and fro, cheeping with her thin voice in a superfluity of 
agitation, for her eight or nine white and pale-red spotted 
eggs are safe from the rudest hands. Then it is natural to 
follow a burn, and you go tracing this one; but you have 
got no further than to that bit of meadow where the 
fresh green spears of grass are warring with the brown 
ones of last summer, when a heron slowly rises with 
a fish in his mouth and makes off to the great wood on 
the other bank of the river. What if his nest be there > 
True, the heronry is far away among the hills, in a 
plantation rising from the bank of a trout-stream; but 
here it is common enough for a stray couple to build on 
the highest oaks or the taller fir-trees. If you want to 
know why—circumspice! Not only is the brook well 
stocked with fry, but the river broadens over areas of 
yellow sand and gravel, and the rushing stream leaves 
scores of pools behind it, and there is no house within 
call, and save for a wandering angler there is perfect 
solitude for the bird to take and enjoy his fish in. But 
many are the distractions that might occur before the wood 
is reached. From a fork (say) in one of the outermost 
trees of a spinney by the way a bird comes darting with 
the swiftness of an arrow. It’s a sparrow-hawk, and he 
neither soars nor hangs in air. The pale, brown-marked 
eggs are left unbroken in the ancient crow’s nest where 
they have been laid, but the place is marked for a re- 
turn, for here in a few weeks will be pets worth having: 
always supposing, of course, that some fine morning the 
gamekeeper on his round does not add the parents’ heads 
to the gruesome trophies—stoats, weasels, carrion-crows, 
and magpies—which are nailed to the wall of the kennel. 
But a discovery like that only whets your appetite for 
the treasures across the river; and accordingly the river 
is waded to where a willow trunk has fallen athwart the 
deepest s’ream, and thereon you clamber, and so do you 
win to shore. 

An inland boy knows no greater joy than that of rifling 
a heron’s nest, and it is one not to be had once the 
suppleness of youth is passed. Up on the small branches 
at a tall tree-top perches a great bunch of sticks lined 
with wool ; and, however difficult the ascent, it yields no 
thrill at all comparable to that you feel at the top. The 
slender boughs bend with your weight, as though at 
every moment you were to be launched into space ; and 
if there be a breeze to sway you to and fro, you will 
have to hold on firmly with foot and knee as well as 
with one hand while you try to take the angry, strong- 
billed, biting fledglings with the other. And your nerves 
are not at all composed by the old birds either; for, 
shrieking aloud and with open bills, they swoop past and 
past you till your cheeks feel the fanning of their wings, 
and you fear for your eyes. But if you are worth your 
salt you do not come down till you have flung down 
the quarry to be reared at home. If, as usually happens, 
there are four or five young ones in the nest, you leave 
the parents some that they may not be utterly disconso- 
late. But should there only be eggs, then these are left 
alone, for there is nothing against the hernshaw, and 
in spite of what is often said to the contrary he is pro- 
bably increasing and multiplying. 

It is not every day, however, that a heron’s nest is 
found ; and but for this one your ramble would have in- 
evitably ended in the Dene, which seems to have been 
created to be the grave of sunny afternoons. Even the 


old women who gather sticks for firewood there love it 
—(they know not why)—far better than any place besides, 
while all wild creatures for miles round make it their 
home, and its wild flowers are famous near and far. It is 
as if an enormous plough had cleaved the soil, and left 4 
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furrow a hundred feet deep, every stone on the steep 
slopes of it circled with forget-me-not and violet, while the 
fern is vivid with peeping primroses and snowdrops and 
daffodils and lilies. At the bottom tinkles a little stream 
which sometimes vanishes under yards of rotting stick 
and leaf, yet has crumbled and worn away the earth from 
a world of twisted roots: a building-place of wren and 
robin and thrush, while in the dry wall at the top the shy 
redstart breeds, and the green-linnet nests in the hazels. 
At one end is a magnificent rookery, where innumerable 
voices incessantly caw and gurgle and call; and you can 
often see the red-brown squirrel carrying his nuts almost 
up to the great ragged nests. Sometimes, after you have 
watched and listened, a rabbit crouching close at hand 
with affrighted eyes will start and rustle off among the 
bracken. ‘The stream comes tumbling into the Dene from 
a high field, and near the little fall a water-ousel often 
sets her pure white eggs. But the pride of the place is 
its wood-owls. All the year round, ‘everie night and 
alle, they may be heard hoo-hooing not in single cries 
but half-a-dozen or more in concert, each trying to sur- 
pass the other's melancholy. And their nests are easily 
found, being sometimes deep in the cleft of a tree, often 
in a disused crow’s nest. It is not uncommon to catch 
them hawking about in the early afternoon in the darker 
parts of the wood ; and the most unobservant could not 
ignore their presence, for—whether from disease or acci- 
dent one knows not—the owl is oftener found lying dead 
than any other bird. In a hedge running at right angles 
tothe Dene the impudent magpies—(which you may some- 
times see impatiently awaiting the death of a sickly lamb) 
—rear in disregard of publicity their monstrous home, 
one of the most easily harried of all; while the carrion- 
crow sometimes builds besides them, and sometimes on 
the outskirts of the rookery. And if these interest you 
not, the sweetest and most beautiful of all song-birds are 
also to be found—the bullfinch in the thicket, the gold- 
finch in the hedge. 


THREE JOURNALISTS. 
I. —ALBANY FONBLANQUE. 


jy Sane FONBLANQUE was born in 1793; he began 
- his career as a journalist in 1812 ; in 1830 he became 
editor of The Examiner, a post which he resigned in 1847 
on obtaining a Government appointment. In the heyday 
of his powers he enjoyed, according to the late Lord 
Lytton, a fame ‘ more universally acknowledged than that 


of any politicai writer in England except Swift.’ Men of 


all shades of opinion paid tribute to his courage, impar- 
tiality, and intellectual brilliance. Leigh Hunt declared 
that he was as superior in wit as in political knowledge to 
Addison and Swift; and though the praise is of course 
exaggerated, it is less so than most readers nowadays 
would imagine. A more convincing testimony than Hunt's 
was borne to his merits by Disraeli who, to his own honour 
and Fonblanque’s, took part in a movement to increase 
the circulation of The Examiner, although few if any poli- 
ticians had been more savagely castigated in its columns. 
‘Even talent distinguished as yours, wrote Disraeli, ‘ must 
struggle in vain against machinery—a power which it is 
as well to have on your side. I believe that I am the last 
person who ought to bear witness to the candour or the 
justice of your strictures ; but I am very willing also to 
believe that my case is the exception that proves the rule 
of your impartiality.’ One cannot somehow imagine Mr. 
Gladstone writing such a letter ; it were almost as easy to 
imagine General Booth bearing testimony to the piety and 
maiden purity of the Pink ’Un. 


When Fonblanque died in 1872, the event excited 
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almost no comment. He had for years ceased to engage 
in controversy, and his services to his party were forgotten. 
The volume of selections from his writings which was 
issued soon after his death rests undisturbed on the top 
shelves of libraries. That such should be his fate is very 
regrettable, very unjust, and perfectly natural. Polemies 
are of all forms of literature the most perishable. Would 
The Letters of Junius have retained their interest but for 
the puzzle attaching to their authorship? How many 
nowadays are familiar with The Conduct of the Allies or 
The Public Spirit of the Whigs?) How many read Burke 
or Courier? And Fonblanque, with all his merits, was not 
a Courier, far less a Swift. With much of Courier’s wit 
and felicity of style, he had not the French pamphleteer’s 
faculty of maintaining a strain of demurely diabolie irony 
through long passages of classically austere and limpid 
prose. To the ordinary reader many of the questions and 
persons he deals with are as shadowy as ‘the ghost of an 
old King of Ormuz.’ His pages are not rancid with the 
personalities and slanderous tittle-tattle dear to the pur- 
veyor of scandal for the multitude. He depends upon 
wit and style only, and to do that in this age, the age of 
Mr. G. R. Sims and Obiter Dicta, of Messrs. Fargus Hume 
and Lewis Morris, of Dr. Parker and Emile Zola, of the 
epigram of 7'ruth and the eloquence of Archdeacon Farrar, 
is not exactly to make an infallible bid for popularity. 
It is unlikely that any wide interest will ever be re- 
wakened in his writings; nevertheless to be ignorant of 
these is to be ignorant of the most trenchant, stinging, 
and laughter-moving contributions that have been made 
to political satire in England since the days of Swift. 
He was regarded as a Radical in his life-time, but the 
title would be indignantly denied him by its latter-day 
bearers. For he venerated the Constitution, and fought 
against every enemy of the Throne. He wrote like a 
scholar and a gentleman, he never stooped to calumny, 
he shared the old-fashioned prejudice that the rapier is a 
manlier weapon than the stink-pot. He was thoroughly 
aware of the logical and moral worth of the verbal portent 
which he termed a ‘ Gladstonisation.’ He abhorred vio- 
lence; he wrote the most unkind things of the Irish 
Nationalists of his day, objecting with shocking frankness 
to the use of vitriol in political warfare and to the practice 
of inserting the loyalist in a hoop covered with tow and 
steeped in turpentine and then setting him on fire. He 
did not regard the constitution of the United States as the 
most exquisite work of the human reason; and he was 
bitterly contemptuous of the efforts which were even then 
being made to assimilate the English to the American 
Press. Again, he found it possible to advocate reform at 
home and to glory in the prowess of English soldiers and 
seamen abroad. Sir Wilfrid Lawson's patriotic aspiration 
that the British Navy may cover itself with ridicule and un- 
popularity (and thereby cease to offend the susceptibili- 
ties of our brethren in Russia) would not have aroused his 
enthusiasm. Indeed it is probable that he would have said 
something of its author which would have been very well 
worth reading. He was throughout his life a firm anti-Re- 
publican; he looked with cold disfavour on the philosophical 
radicalism of the Grotes and Mills: Grote, indeed, taunted 
him with supporting Conservatism. No man’s writings are 
more thoroughly free from the cant of ‘ earnestness’ and 
of political sentimentalism. Indeed, if he has a fault as a 
controversialist it is a tendency to be somewhat cold, hard, 
and mordant; the style, with its exquisite edge and steely 
brilliance, lacks warmth and colour; you begin to wish 
now and then that the writer would place a less severe 
restraint on his feelings. But the sparkle of the wit is 
irresistible ; and there are passages in which the grim 


humour, the play of grotesque fancy, the command of 
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madly ludicrous yet keenly pertinent imagery, are not 
unworthy of Swift. Take, for example, the vision of Sir 
Robert Peel keeping Lord Stanley bottled up under the 
seal of office like a canistered genii, and drawing the cork 
when he wanted ‘a dram for debate’; or the prose idyl of 
the Loves of the Financiers—wherein Gladstone addresses 
his charmer in the words of one of Shelley's lyries—or the 
delightful prospectus for a competition (to encourage native 
art) in designs for the Model of a Bishop, the Model of a 
Minister, and the Model of a Constitution; or the elaborate 
calculation to discover how many members it would take 
to make a House for the forerunner of Sir George Campbell 
while he criticised Lord Palmerston’s policy—the conclu- 
sion arrived at being that as the orator emptied the House 
at the rate of fifteen fugitives a minute, 50,000 members 
would be required to keep up the necessary dam-head of 
and there 





auditory. The peculiar charm of these passages 
are many such in Fonblanque—lies in the union of whim- 
sical fancy with acid wit. Their writer is the lightest- 
handed prose satirist whom we have had since Addison. 
He can be as cruel with the branding-iron as Veuillot ; 
when he is at his best he approaches more closely than 
any other Englishman to the arch, witching malice, the 
envenomed mockery, the gay vindictiveness of Voltaire. 
As he gained popularity he became more fastidiously self- 
critical ; many of his articles, he says, were ten times re- 
written. He refused to take work on what were in his day 
regarded as extraordinarily lucrative terms that he might 
not incur the risk of giving the public of aught save his 
best. And he now reaps the reward of his devotion to 
art. His work will live, because it is literature. The 
pungency of his satire, the fire of his raillery, the incisive- 
ness of his innuendoes can be appreciated by the simplest : 
and from his prose, so polished, so laconic, so informed with 
vigour and distinction, the most hypercritical of readers 
will derive the delight which perfect art, and perfect art 
only, can give. He deserves to be read by all who care 
for piquant wit and choice and racy English; he deserves 
especially to be studied by all who follow the profession 
which, by his life and his work, he did more than any of 
his contemporaries to raise. That the journalist’s position 
is now so far other than what it was in the first half of the 
century is due in no greater measure—if, indeed, it is 
due in so great—to any worker for the Press than it is 
to Albany Fonblanque. Wartrer Wuyre. 


BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. 
Iv.—oonts! 
THERN INDIA TRANSPORT TRAIN.) 
\ JOT makes the soldier’s ’eart to penk, wot makes ‘im to 
perspire ¢ 
It isn’t standin’ up to charge or lyin’ down to fire ; 
But it’s everlastin’ waitin’ on a everlastin’ road 
For the commissariat camel an’ ‘is commissariat load. 
O the oont,* O the cont, O the commissariat oont ! 
With ‘is silly neck a-bobbin’ like a basket full 0’ snakes ; 
We packs ‘im like a idol, an’ you ought to ‘ear ’im grunt, 
An’ when we gets ‘im loaded up ‘is blessed girth-rope 


breaks. 


Wot makes the rear-guard swear so ’ard when night is drorin’ in, 
An’ every native follower is shiverin’ for ’is skin ? 
It ain’t the chanst 0’ bein’ rushed by Paythans frum the ‘ills, 
It’s the commissariat camel puttin’ on ’is blessed frills ! 
O the vont, O the oont, O the hairy scary cout ! 
A-trippin’ over tent-ropes when we've got the night 
alarm ; 
We socks ’im with a stretcher-pole an’ ’eads ‘im off in front, 
An’ when we’ve saved’is bloomin’ life ’e chaws our 


bloomin’ arm. 


* Camel : 00 is pronounced like w in ‘ bull,’ but by Mr. Atkins to rhyme 
with ‘ front.’ 
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The ’orse ’e knows above a bit, the bullock ’s but a fool, 
The elephant ’s a gentleman, the baggage-mule ’s a mule ; 
But the commissariat cam-u-el, when all is said an’ done, 
’E’s a devil an’ a ostrich an’ a orphan-child in one. 
O the oont, O the oont, O the Gawd-forsaken oont ! 
The ’umpy-lumpy ’ummin’-bird a-singin’ where ’e lies. 
"E's blocked the ‘ole division from the rear-guard to the 
front, 
An’ when we gets ’im up again—the beggar goes an’ 
dies ! 
"Ell gall an’ chafe an’ lame an’ fight—’e smells most awful 
vile ; 
’E’ll lose ‘imself for ever if you jet ’im stray a mile ; 
'E’s game to graze the ’ole day long an’ ’owl the ‘ole night 
through, 
An’ when ’e comes to greasy ground ’e splits ‘isself in two, 
O the cont, O the oont, O the floppin’, droppin’ oont ! 
When ‘is long legs give from under an’ ’is meltin’ eye is 
dim, 
The tribes is up be’ind us, an’ the tribes is out in front, 
It ain’t no jam for Tommy, but it’s kites and crows for 
im. 


So when the cruel march is done an’ when the roads is blind, 
An’ when we sees the camp in front an’ ’ears the shots be’ind, 
O then we strips ‘is saddle off, and all ‘is woes is past 
’E thinks on us that used ’im so, an’ gets revenge at last. 
© the oont, O the cont, O the floatin’, bloatin’ cont ! 
The late lamented camel in the water-cut he lies ; 
We keeps a mile behind ‘im an’ we keeps a mile in front, 
But ’e gets into the drinkin’ casks, and then o’ course 
we dies, 
Rupyarp Kipiina. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
OXFORD TUTORS. 
|To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.| 


Oxford, \8th March 1890. 

S1R,—I do not know whether you admit into your pages 
correspondence criticising your articles ; but perhaps I may 
venture to trouble you with some remarks on a paper entitled 
‘An Oxford Scholar (Old Style)—11.’ I do not think that there 
is any body of men so constantly misrepresented at the present 
day as the gentlemen now responsible for the working of the 
University of Oxford. When an open enemy like Professor 
Rogers does us dishonour, we can only hope that impartial 
persons wait to hear the other side: but the /audator tem- 
poris acti with his little spiteful sneers is more difficult to con- 
trovert, especially when he writes with the general verve and 
bonhomie of Mr. T. E. Brown. 

In Mr. Brown’s paper he contrasts with the ‘ namby-pamby 
humanitarianism of the sickly and bewildered though doubt- 
less well-meaning tutors who now,’ etc., those of the great men 
who ruled Christ Church in his own undergraduate days, Now 
I do not yield to Mr. Brown in my admiration for the work and 
character of the heroes of the past; but I do dispute not only 
the inferences he draws from their conduct but the view he 
takes of their motives. I will take the cases in order : 

1. Dr. Jacobson gave Mr. Brown Bahr’s Herodotus: Mr. 
Brown did not look upon him as a scholar: he had published 
the Patres Apostolici, but Mr. Brown did not care for the Pazres 
A postolict, neither did any one—probably least of all Dr. Jacob 
son himself. Now Dr. Jacobson was Regius-Professor of 
Divinity and afterwards Bishop of Chester ; and if we are to 
believe Mr. Brown, his interest in such important Christian 
writers as the Apostolic Fathers was only simulated. I should 
call this dishonest if I believed Mr. Brown on the point ; but 
neither I nor any one who has read Burgon’s Zz/e of Jacobson 
is likely to do so. 

2. Mr. Osborne Gordon was helpful to Mr. Brown in th 
oddest fashion, though : he told Mr. Brown that as neither he 
nor the examiners were acquainted with modern philosophy 
he would be able to score off them and get his first by reading 
a chapter in Mosheim. Now Mr. Brown, though he does say 
that his tutor was ‘not specially earnest, seems to have taken 
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this advice seriously ; and if I believed that Osborne Gordon 
meant anything more than the ordinary joke about the chanci- 
ness of all examinations, I should be inclined to say his cyni- 
cism verged on want of conscientiousness ; but I prefer to put 
4 more charitable interpretation on the incident. 

3. Dean Gaisford had his eye on Mr. Brown : Mr. Brown 
could not conceive how he could stoop to become a bishop 
(by the way, six of the thirty-two Bishops of Oxford were pre- 
viously Deans of Christ Church or Regius-Professors) : he 
showed Mr. Brown unobtrusive sympathy, particularly on the 
occasion when he intimated to a bookseller that he had bet- 
ter not supply Mr. Brown with an expensive book he had 
ordered : Mr. Brown was irritated, but he would apparently 
have been still more annoyed if a tutor of the present day had 
run after him and flung his arm round his neck, which Mr. 
Brown thinks he would have done if he (Mr. B.) had been 
better off or better looking. Now if 1 believed that the Dean 
of Christ Church really instructed a bookseller to affront a 
poor and irritable scholar by refusing to serve him, and sat 
reading the newspaper to watch the result, I should say that 
the act showed a rough humour not incompatible with genuine 
kindliness but certainly wanting in courtesy and tact. But as 
a matter of fact I believe the greater part of the story to be as 
imaginative as it is self-contradictory; for Mr. Brown states 
that the bookseller spoke to him in an undertone to prevent the 
Dean overhearing, while he shows that he was then upstairs 
and the Dean in the shop below. 

I have discussed these points at length because they illus- 
trate Mr. Brown’s power of putting a fanciful construction on 
the past ; and I wish to assure your readers that his allusions 
to the present are equally ill-judged. I am not concerned 
to answer him on the character and merits of the modern 
Oxford tutor, as I am a sort of tutor myself. My experience is 
that there are brutal tutors and there are namby-pamby tutors 
still, just as there are brutal schoolmasters and namby-pamby 
schoolmasters, and similar differences may be observed among 
their pupils ; but I am happy to believe that the majority of 
tutors and schoolmasters and pupils are free from affectation 
of either character. The leaders of Oxford life in the past won 
their influence by the happy combination of severity and kind- 
ness often known as tact ; and I do not say that we do or can 
surpass them, though we may claim that a far larger number of 
‘Dons’ now recognise that they have other than purely formal 
duties towards their juniors. But we revere the men if not all 
the methods of the past ; and Mr. Brown’s recollections will be 
read with pleasure by many more than his own contemporaries if 
he does not poison them by ignorant sneers at a generation in 
the midst of which he has spent, during the thirty years he has 
been a schoolmaster, perhaps as many days.—I am, etc., 

HERBERT E, D. BLAKISTON, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 


THE HIGHLAND REGIMENT. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.) 


Edinburgh, 16th March, 1890. 

SIR,—Though reading with great interest the admirably 
written article in Zhe Scots Observer of the 15th inst. on ‘The 
Seaforth Highlanders (Ross-shire Buffs, the Duke of Albany’s),’ 
I trust you will permit me as an officer of the regiment to take 
exception to the following statements therein contained : 

‘The unwieldy title, a rough sandwich of names, hardly sug- 
gests fusion’; ‘It is the hazard of their (the two battalions’) 
history and traditions that tells against their amicable union.’ 

Though the title may possibly appear to some unwieldy, I 
can assure you, Sir, that the union is most complete and most 
amicable, and has been so from the very beginning. When 
the two battalions, for the first and probably the last time in 
their history, met together in the autumn of 1880 at Quetta, 
Afghanistan, it was unanimously agreed upon, in view of the 
then forthcoming re-organisation of the army, to petition that 
the Seventy-Second and Seventy-Eighth might be linked to- 
gether. This prayer was acceded to, and the two regiments 
now form one complete and undivided body, without a shadow 
of a difference between either battalion.—I am, etc., 

G. EGERTON, 
Captain, Seaforth Highlanders ; Dist. 
Inspr. Musketry in Scotland. 
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RAILWAY BRAKES. 
[To the Editor of The Scots Observer.| 


Edinburgh University, 19th March 1890. 

SIR,—It is quite clear that so far as thermodynamical con- 
siderations affect the matter the automatic vacuum brake is, 
compared with the automatic pressure brake (e.g., the Westing- 
house), in a worse position as regards the liability to freeze of 
any moisture that may have found its way into the pipes or con- 
nections. But in either case the quantity of moisture initially 
present and replaced by air leakage must be small. From 
whence, then, comes the continual replenishment that must of 
necessity occur in the accretion of the enormous masses of ice 
that are occasionally found in the connections of the vacuum 
brake? I am not aware that it has been previously pointed 
out that the chief source of the moisture supply is the steam 
ejector. This is an apparatus placed upon the locomotive and 
designed to create a partial vacuum by means of a jet of steam 
projected outwards along a prolongation of the brake pipe 
forming a nozzle or mouth. To maintain the partial vacuum 
necessary for the proper working of the brake such an appa- 
ratus is kept incessantly in operation. The air of the partial 
vacuum is thus brought into direct and almost continuous con- 
tact with steam: the main source of the moisture therefore 
stands revealed. The ejector happens to be very simple and 
quick-acting, but it is nevertheless an excessively inefficient 
mechanical appliance ; and I would suggest in all earnestness 
to the Vacuum Brake Company and the railway companies 
affected that if the vacuum principle must still be used—to 
enter no further on the present occasion into that question— 
vacuum pumps should be at once introduced and the whole 
at least of the small or continuously working ejectors in use 
replaced by the more efficient and far safer apparatus at the 
earliest possible moment, and before next winter at furthest.— 
I am. etc., A. C. ELLIOTY?. 


REVIEWS. 
TRIAL BY COMBAT. 
Trial by Combat. By GEORGE NEILSON. Glasgow : Hodge. 

Mr. George Neilson has compiled and assorted a mass of 
information in regard to one of the most curious of medizval 
customs. Every page of his book bears the stamp of thorough- 
going research, and his style, if far from chaste, is at least 
vivid and lively. Modern historians, with the blameless and 
bloodless Hallam at their head, are wont to comment in the 
severest terms on the institution of trial by combat; yet it is 
easy to see how the practice gained legal recognition. The 
Dark Ages were times of simple faith and simple ferocity. 
Men were always fighting; they believed that God invariably 
guarded the right; trial by combat was the natural outcome. In 
Britain the practice was almost unknown before the landing of 
William of Normandy ; but soon after the Conquest it became 
the recognised method of deciding such questions as the owner- 
ship of an estate. Some two hundred and fifty years after its 
establishment in England the custom took a new departure as 
the treason-duel of chivalry. For centuries it had only a 
shadowy existence as a species of legal fiction, till in the life- 
time of men yet among us it suddenly sprang into notice in the 
famous case of Ashford v. Thornton. That led to the ‘ Appeal 
of Murder Act’ of 1819, and so with due pomp and circum- 
stance trial by combat was ushered out of and dismissed this 
work-a-day world. 

And yet, as Mr. Neilson points out, it is far too deeply em- 
bedded in our literature to lapse into oblivion. References to 
it are thick-sown in the pages of our romancers. Thus in 
Chaucer we have the tale of Palamon and Arcite; in Shake- 
speare there is Avag Lear; in Scott there are /vanhoe and The 
Talisman, to name but a few of many instances. It follows 
that the study of trial by combat will always retain more than 
a merely antiquarian interest. The methods of combat were 
sometimes whimsical enough, though generally picturesque. 
For example, a medizval breach of promise was thus quaintly 
argued in person. The man was fixed into a tub sunk in the 
ground ; his left arm was tied down, but in his right he had a 
short baton. The lady’s weapon was a stone sewn up in her 
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sleeve. Her obvious policy was to dance round the man and 


stun him with a blow on the back of the skull before the baton 
could touch her. No these combats remain, 
but a malicious monkish artist has presented us with a 
In this the man is evidently 


statistics of 


picture of one such contest. 
victorious, for the lady’s head has vanished in the tub, while 
her heels beat the air ingloriously. Greater dignity hedged 
the process on the appeal of felony in Scotland in early 
times. The combat took place on some mote-hill. On the 
appointed day the antagonists took each other by the hand and 
each swore on the gospels that his foe was a perjured traitor. 
Then the accused took up his position towards the east, the 
accuser to the west, of the lists. Again they swore that they 
had used no charms nor enchantments of the devil to secure 
victory. They knelt and prayed, their arms were given them, 
and the fight began. They fought till one succumbed, but if 
the accused could hold out till the stars appeared he was allowed 
to depart. He had every inducement, for if he yielded his shrift 
was short. Even in the colourless page of the musty charters 
the afiair has its suggestion of the grimly picturesque. One 
sees the two outworn men nerving themselves for a last effort, 
whilst the gallows-tree stands gauntly out against the deepening 
dusk! As for the accuser, if he yielded he ‘was doomed ever 
after to wear calf-skin on his recreant limbs, owning himself a 
craven, a perjured, 
what vague ; but here is a definite instance, told by William 
Gregory, Mayor of London in 1451. A feature of the time was 
the approver. He was usually a rascal who made a living by 
accusing people; and the law, finding him now and then use- 
ful, gave him the half-contemptuous protection it accords in our 
days to an informer. Now this ‘false preber,’ as Gregory calls 
him, had accused one James Fisher, who had somewhat unex- 
pectedly shown fight, and in due time the contest came off. The 
combatants were clad in white sheep’s leather. Each had a 
staff of green ash with ‘a horne of yryn i-made lyke unto a 
rammy’s horne, as scharpe at the smalle ende as hit myghte be 


infamous man.’ All this is perhaps some- 


nade.’ Popular sympathy was all on the side of the accused, 
the onlookers shouting lustily,‘ Hange uppe Thome Whythorne,’ 
a demonstration of feeling which the approver, however, ac- 
cepted as a flattering tribute to his merits. Then when Fisher 
‘fulle sore weeping, entered the lists, kneeled down upon the 
earth, and cried ‘ God marcy and alle the worlde, and prayed 
forgiveness of all, ‘every man there beying present prayde for 
hym,’ the approver shouting the while, ‘Thou fals trayter, why 
arte thou so longe?’ The fight began, and for long Fisher had 
the worst. First his weapon broke. Then he fought with his 
fists ; ‘they went togedyr by the neckys,’ and then ‘the fals 
preber caste that meke innocent downe to the grounde,’ and 
pommelled him so heartily that the end seemed at hand ; when 
lo! ‘that innocent recoveryd up on his kneys, and toke that 
fals preber by the nose with hys tethe, and put hys thombe in 
hys yee, that the preber cryde owte and prayde hym of marcy, 
for he was fals unto God and unto hym.’ This was scarcely 
fighting under Queensberry rules ; but the people shouted with 
joy, the court at once gave judgment for the defendant, and the 
‘fals preber’ was immediately hanged. 

Most of the combats told of are remarkable for some quaint 
or even ludicrous incident. Thus we have an account of a fight 
between a knight and a squire at Westminster in 1380. It was 
on foot,so the knight dismounted before entering the lists. 
This was to save his horse, since everything superfluous that 
crossed the barrier was the property of the marshal. However, 
the horse pushed its head over. That was at once claimed, and 
as the body would not have been of much use by itself the 
knight let the charger go. The combat ended with the squire 
lying on the top of the knight, but both so exhausted that they 
could do nothing. They were lifted up, and at the request of 
the knight were about to be placed in their former position, 
when the squire was found to be helpless. He died next day : 
which fact, says the chronicler, affords great evidence of his 
guilt. Another odd case occurred in the year 1446. A servant 
had accused his master, a London citizen, of treason; but 
‘at the daie assigned the frendes of the master brought hym 
Malmesey and agua vite to comfort him withal ; but it was the 
cause of his and their discomforte, for he powred in so much 
that when he came into the place in Smithfielde where he 
should fight, both his witte and strength failed hym.’ He was 


vanquished, and at once ‘drawen to Tiborne’ and hanged. 
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Space forbids the telling of the combat between Connor Mac. 
Cormack O’Connor and Teig MacGilpatrick O’Connor (when 
Teig so beat Connor’s head that ‘he knocked the seven senses 
out of it’), and how Holinshead, recording the fight 
anticipating a singularly modern emotion 


and 
devoutly wishes a 


‘ 


like end to ‘the whole sex of the O’Connors.’ Nor can we 
discuss with Mr. Neilson the true meaning of that mysteri- 
ous combat between the Clan Chattan and the Clan Ouhele, 
which still lives for us in Zhe Fair Matd of Perth ; nor how 
from ‘trial by combat’ arose the custom of the duel ; nor tel! 
at length how as late as 1817 Abraham Thornton, accused for 
the second time of the murder of Mary Ashford, threw down 
before the eyes of My Lord Ellenborough and three other 
judges ‘a gauntlet without either fingers or thumb, etc., etc. 
etc., and offered to defend his plea of ‘ not guilty’ with his body, 
(Is it not written in that usually prosaic record, 1. Barnewall 
v. Adolphus, 405-461 ?) 
We have lingered long enough over this fascinating volume. 


These things cannot be told here. 


WALLACE AND WADDIFE. 


An Historical 
Edinburgh : 


Wallace; or, The Battle of Stirling 


0 Db tdge. 
Play in Five Acts. By CHARLES WADDIE. 
Gemmell. 


In Wallace we have an historical play which is exempt from 
juvenile faults. So much we learn from the preface, wherein 
the poet, with a benevolent anxiety to simplify the critic’s task, 
explains that all such faults were eliminated by himself four 
The drama, therefore, as we now have it, bears the 
impress of Mr. Waddie’s adult genius. The incidents, the poet 
remarks, are strictly historical : ‘ The Author claims no merit 
on that ,score, for it would have been impossible to improve 


years ago. 


upon the moving scenes depicted in history.’ In the first moving 
scene Surrey, the English Governor, expresses a desire for a 
bowl filled high with generous wine, whereupon Lady Lindsay 
invites her countrymen to co-operate with her in bathing the 
despot’s seat with tears. Surrey, however, shows himself as 
indifferent to the sobbing fair as he is to the laws of blank verse, 
whereupon the lady proves herself worthy to be a Home Ruler’s 
bride, and exclaims : 

‘Mark, Surrey, mark, if Li: ; 

Before the throne of God I'll waft my soul, 


And lay the slime of thy detested crime.’ 


idsay dies by thee, 


Still the English Unionist remains obdurate, and he and the 
slime of his crime are alike forgotten in the delight with which 
the reader listens to the remarks of Wishart in Glasgow 
Cathedral : 

‘Ah, bear with me, my lords ; the bitter words 
That force a passage from my aching heart 
And fa 
Is [s¢c] but the medicine needed for your fault.’ 


ll upon the tympan of your ears 


Then follows one of the most exhilarating love-scenes in all 
doggerel. Wallace and Marion, who have both been assidu 
ously cramming their Lempri¢re, meet in a wood near Lanark 
and exchange their erudition and their vows. Wallace directs 
bright Titan to cool his axils in the western flood, and Marion 
breaks forth, passionate as was ever Tilburina : 


! 


‘Wallace !.my love! my hero! 
slack ugly}Night, unclasp your thievish arms, 
And show his manly figure to mine eyes.’ 
Wallace shows his manlyffigure, and ‘moves about the Stage 
plucking flowers, which he plaits into a wreath, and from time 
to time places it upon Marion’s head.’ Marion, anxious to 
augment her hero’s knowledge of Greek mythology, informs 
him that a certain star is Venus, and that Venus can spring 
upon a wave like a dolphin. Wallace, not to be outdone in 
knowledge of Lempriére, prates bravely of Diana’s silvery 
light, and concludes with one of the most daring similes that 
ever fell upon the tympan of our ears : 
‘ The bleating flocks are dotted o’er the hills 
And crop with joy the dewy herbage green. 
But these, my Marion, add but to my pain, 
For like embroidered curtains they will drop 
And part me from thy loved society.’ 
Scarce have the bleating flocks dropped like embroidered cur- 
tains when you are introduced to a party of English soldiers, 
who say ‘ Ho, ho,’ and ‘ By the mass,’ and ‘ Marry,’ and use 
‘ha’ for have, and in short do all they can to show that their 
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creator has studied Shakespeare to no good end. Then Lindsay’s 
widow announces that she intends to 
‘Feed high, and, when the maddening wine 
Fills up the tumult of my jocund spirits, 
Find out a lusty bachelor and dance.’ 
Thereafter Hislop beats Marion, addresses her as a baggage 
and slut, kills her, and encounters Wallace: ‘Ha! have I 
found thee out, thou skulking Scot?’ Wallace slays Hislop 
and asserts that Marion seeks the hallowed courts of Jove. 
Then he destroys a number of Englishmen (‘ Ha! dost thou 
from me? Have at thee, villain! Come on, ye Southern 
dogs!’) and gains the battle of Stirling Bridge. Then a 
wounded soldier enters : 
‘ Soldier. Cursed be the spear that thus proved false to me. 
I much did long to see thee once more, Kate, 
But these wide gashes to me this denies.’ 
To him Lindsay : 
‘For thy death Ill mourn disconsolate, 
And wake the echoes with my piercing cries, 
While flows a watery tribute from mine eyes!’ 
English soldiers (‘ some wounded’) enter. ‘ They shout and exit’ 
(sic). Wallace remarks that victory sits smiling on his arms ; 
he makes, as Mr. Waddie would say, his final exeunt ; and the 
Tyrtazus of the Scots Home Rulers ceases for a time to show 
that his hatred of the constitution is no deeper than his disdain 
of the laws of syntax and prosody. 


EARLY SCOTS PRINTING. 


Annals of Scottish Printing. By ROBERT DICKSON and JOHN 
PHILIP EDMOND. Cambridge: Macmillan and Bowes. 

Printing was not introduced into Scotland until late in the 
reign of James IV., more than sixty years after its introduction 
into Europe. That sovereign was a generous patron of learn- 
ing ; also, he had a fine library, and we are told that his books 
were bound in vellum, in reindeer-hide, in velvet, and other 
materials ; further, he retains the proud distinction of being the 
direct means of introducing the printing-press into his realms. 
Androw Myllar was a bookseller in Edinburgh, and sold him 
books as early as 1503. That he, too, was an enthusiastic 
lover of literature is undoubted. From the few facts recorded 
of his life we may safely assume that, whether encouraged 
by James or not, he went to France about 1505 to learn the 
mysteries of printing, leaving his wife to run his bookselling 
business. In 1878 a unique volume in quarto of sixty-two 
folios was discovered by M. Claudin, a French bibliophile, 
in a private library at Dinant, bearing on the colophon the 
imprint of ‘Andreas Myllar Scotus, with the date 1505. This 
Book of Certatn Words Equivocal, which is now in the Frenc 
National Library, is the earliest instance of a book issued 
by a Scots publisher. It is in Latin, and the form of the 
black-letter types leads specialists to conclude that it was 
printed at the press of Laurence Hostingue and Jamet Loys 
in Rouen, that Norman city where so many English works were 
produced in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, often with 
spurious imprints purporting English printing. The next 
Myllar we know of is the Book of Sequences (E-xposttio Sequen- 
tiarum)—a Sarum hymnal—undoubtedly printed by Hostingue 
and Loys at Rouen, but bearing no imprint except that of 
‘Androv Myllar’ under his punning device of the mill, and 
dated on the colophon 1506. During these years 1505-1506 
we may safely assume that Androw Myllar was in Rouen study- 
ing the art of printing. Whether James IV. recalled him to 
Scotland in 1507, or he was here negotiating for a partnership 
and a royal patent, we are unable to say ; but in September 
of that year the first King’s Printers’ patent was granted to 
‘Walter Chepman and Andro Myllar, burgessis of our burgh 
of Edinburgh.’ Probably Myllar went to France immediately 
after the grant to buy his plant; since in December 1507 he 
was evidently absent from Scotland, and the Lord High Trea- 
surer had to pay fifty shillings for ‘iij prentit buiks to the king 
fra Andro Millaris wif.’ 

Walter Chepman was a citizen of Edinburgh, a clerk in the 
King’s secretary’s office, and the keeper of the King’s signet. 
He was a man of many expedients and much experience. 
Though attached to the royal household, and once at least 
employed on diplomatic service, he traded in timber and wool 
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and cloths and velvets. The King wanted to establish a print- 
ing office; Bishop Elphinstone of Aberdeen had written a 
breviary which was to supersede that of Salisbury, and wanted 
it in type; Walter Chepman wanted to introduce a new in- 
dustry ; and Androw Myllar, already bitten by his first ven- 
tures in publishing, wanted to print at home. So Androw 
Myllar the practical printer went into partnership with Walter 
Chepman the capitalist in 1507, and the first Scots printing- 
office was founded. Their printing-house was in the South- 
gait of Edinburgh, now the Cowgate, and to the new South- 
gait Press King James often went to inspect, and if tradition 
speaks truly even to assist, the printers. Their first known 
ventures were issued in 1508. They were small ware enough— 
quarto tracts printed in black-letter. A unique bound copy of 
eleven, now in the Advocates’ Library, was discovered in Ayr- 
shire in 1785, and bears signs of having been bound at least 
three hundred years ago. These tracts, which were reprinted 


by David Laing in 1827 under the title of 7he Knightly Tale of 


Golagrus, and other Ancient Poems, in quasi-facsimile, are un- 
doubtedly the first known specimens of Scottish typography. 

With such tracts, tales, and ballads, the partners had a 
more important book in hand, 7he Aderdeen Breviary. But 
already, even in 1509, they had to defend their rights. The 
prototypes of Tauchnitz editions were invading Scotland, and 
Sarum breviaries, mass-books, and divers more were importing 
into Scotland and being sold there, despite the printers’ patent 
for the exclusive sale of ecclesiastical literature. Chepman com- 
plained to the Privy Council and obtained a decree fully estab- 
lishing his copyright, and he and Myllar issued the first volume 
of Bishop Elphinstone’s breviary in February, and the second 
in June, 1510. Itis asmall but handsome octavo of 1554 pages, 
54 inches in height and 3} in breadth, printed in double column 
in red and black ink, and ornamented with missal initials of 
several sizes. The type is black-letter of French origin, and 
the printing is very unequal. With the issue of this volume 
our knowledge of the works of Chepman and Myllar practi- 
cally ceases. There are extant a few fragments that David 
Laing attributed to the Southgait Press ; but we must conclude 
that either want of patronage or the troubles that arose towards 
the end of James Iv. put a stop for many years to the practice 
of printing in Scotland. For nearly thirty years the learned 
who wanted printing done had either, like John Vaus of Aber- 
deen, to go to France in person or, like Hector Boece, to send 
their manuscriptsa broad and lament the innumerable errata 
consequent on the employment of foreign compositors on an 
unknown language. 

We must rapidly pass over John Story of Edinburgh, whose 
only known work is a single sheet of a liturgical service, assigned 
by David Laing to the year 1520, and Thomas Davidson, the 
Aberdonian who occupied Chepman and Myllar’s old office in 
Edinburgh, of whose many works one only is dated —a volume 
of the Acts of Parliament of James V., printed in 1540. David- 
son’s chief claim to remembrance is the fact that he introduced 
Roman type into Scotland, though only in his title-pages. In 
1549 the Complaynt of Scotland was published : it is in Roman 
and italic type ; and though long considered a Scottish print, 
we think that Dr. Murray, with whom the authors of the 
Annals agree, has distinctly proved that the printing is 
The stormy times of the Reformation bring two 
printers into notice: John Scot, who printed Archbishop 
Hamilton’s Catechism and was favoured by the Roman 
Catholics, and Robert Lekprevik, who was pre-eminently the 
Reformers’ printer, and whose best-known works are John 
Knox’s History and Liturgies. Both seem to have had roving 
commissions, sometimes printing in Edinburgh, and sometimes 
in St. Andrews, in Dundee, and in Stirling. Scot was not very 
consistent, as he printed the Confession of Faith for the Re- 
formers ; but printers are hardly expected to be consistent, 
and Scot made up for this by printing a tract for Ninian 
Winyet, a Catholic priest, which so offended the Edinburgh 
magistrates that they sent him to gaol and confiscated ‘his 
prenting irnis and letteris.’ As for Lekprevik, he became 
King’s Printer in 1568, and the same year obtained a licence 
and monopoly to print the English bible: an enterprise re- 
served for other hands. 

Thomas Bassandyne, the first Scots printer of the bible, learned 
his trade in Franceand Holland before starting businessin Edin- 
burgh. The beginning of his fame is somewhat startling in the 
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light of his subsequent career ; for the first we hear of him is in 
a minute of the General Assembly of 1568, when he is ordered 
to delete ‘ane baudie song callit Welcum Fortoun’ which he 
had printed at the end of a Psalm Book without licence of 
the Kirk or magistrates. Six years later he atoned for this 
and other typographical peccadilloes by offering along with 
Alexander Arbuthnot—though never himself King’s Printer— 
to print the English bible, with the assistance of the General 
Assembly. The Assembly agreed, and the Privy Council con- 
curred and granted the licence. The price was fixed to be 
£4, 13s. 4d., ‘ weel and sufficientlie bound in paist or tymmen.?’ 
To ensure a sale, ‘every person is to be compelled to buy a bible 
to their paroich kirk,’ whether ‘provided of old as of new.’ 
Every gentleman with an income of 300 merks of rent and 
every yeoman and burgess worth £500 were to purchase the 
new bible under a penalty of £10, and special officers were 
appointed to see the Act enforced. As in modern important 
works, when passing through the press there were many vexa- 
tious delays which exasperated both Privy Council and General 
Assembly before the great work was completed ; and indeed 
Bassandyne, probably worried to death, did not live to see 
the publication. The New Testament was issued in 1576 with 
his imprint. He died in 1577, but not until 1579 did the com- 
plete bible appear, and then with Arbuthnot’s imprint, forty- 
four years after the publication of the English bible by Tyndale 
and Coverdale. It-is a reprint of the Geneva ‘ Breeches’ version, 
and is printed in Roman type, double column, octavo. Although 
the enforced circulation must have been great, the Bassandyne 
Bible is a rare book, and perfect copies are not procurable. 
The late Mr. Gibson-Craig used to complain that the Bible- 
loving Scots had so thumbed and dog’s-eared their copies that 
none were left that any decent bibliophile would care to have 
in his library. 

Mr. Edmond continues his annals to the opening years of 
the seventeenth century, and for these we must refer our 
readers to the book itself. We have little but praise for the 
authors, for—some trifling errors apart—their work is admirably 
written, admirably indexed, and admirably—or rather unexcep- 
tionably—printed. But O the bitterness of regret with which you 
turn from the elegant but somewhat featureless page and title 
of the chroniclers themselves to the pages and the titles of the 
men they chronicle! They are rough and uncouth indeed, but 
how full of invention, character, design! And how fortunate 
were we of to-day if only we might exchange some modern 
elegance for a little of the picturesque, the artist, quality that 
was theirs! Last of all: in these Annals of Scottish Printing 
the types are from Edinburgh, the typography is from Aber- 
deen; but the paper is Dutch, and the publishers are English. 


FREE TRADE IN CAPITAL. 


Free Trade in Capital. By A. EGMONT HAKE and O. E. 
WESSLAU. London: Remington. 


It is not very probable that the reception accorded to this 
work will be such as to encourage the authors to make another 
contribution to economic literature. If, however, their abounding 
enthusiasm and fervid convictions have not been sufficiently 
relieved by the act of publication, a little friendly advice may 
be offered them in the shape of a new and true Cambridge story. 
Two undergraduates were reading mathematics, and had got 
as far as lunar theory and the mysteries of mathematical 
astronomy in general, and they were so heartily tired of the 
intricate abstractions that they proposed to divert themselves 
with an application of the principles to a practical problem. 
They planned a boating expedition for a distant date, and 
they determined to find out at what time the sun would rise on 
the day of the start. What extraordinary and contorted pro- 
cesses they worked through to attain this result history does 
not relate: only the simple fact that the answer came out in 
millions of miles. And instead of publishing their discovery 
they committed their Ms. to the flames. 

Any one who will take the trouble to glance through 
the table of contents of Free Trade in Capital will at 
once discover the application of this parable. The main 
object of the writers is to prove that our present banking sys- 
tem is not sufficiently ‘free, and they are especially con- 
cerned to emphasise the evils that have ensued from the Bank 
Charter Act of 1844. The subject is by no means new, but the 
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treatment is as novel as that of our young astronomers. For 
the answer comes out in such extraordinary irrelevancies as 
the sweating system, East-End Jews, the exchanged attitude of 
political parties as regards Socialism and individual freedom, 
the persecution of children, Mr. Plimsoll’s bills, the Irish ques- 
tion, the revival of the ancient prosperity of Egypt, and prac- 
tical Imperialism. Now it may be that our authors have 
something of interest and importance to say on each and all 
of these topics ; but they certainly will never obtain a hearing 
if they try to show that the root of all political, social, and 
economic evil is practically the Bank Charter Act of 1844. 
Hundreds of volumes have been written and innumerable dis- 
cussions have taken place on the merits and demerits of that 
Act, and it is rumoured that Mr. Goschen is even now contem- 
plating certain important modifications. Accordingly, a book 
on free banking written with a full appreciation of the historical 
development of banking and the changes in the conditions of 
industry might have found the present a fortunate opportunity. 
But a mélange of sentimental utterances on things in general 
is utterly out of place in a book on banking reform, and tends 
to show that the authors must have very vague and unreal 
notions on the functions of banks and on the nature of the 
restrictions against which they protest. As a simple matter of 
fact it is only one branch of banking that is affected by the Act 
against which such an outcry is raised, and that branch has be- 
come of less and less importance owing to the growth of other 
parts of the banking system. The Bank Charter Act prac- 
tically only imposes restraint upon the issue of notes; but 
the growth of the cheque system has naturally lessened the 
use of notes, and many of the most prosperous banks in Eng- 
land have no right of issue. As regards banking proper, as dis- 
tinct from a mere management of the paper currency, the essence 
of it lies in borrowing and lending, and the whole of our credit 
system rests on the sufficiency of the central banking reserve. 
The better opinion—as expressed, for instance, by the late Mr. 
Bagehot—is that economies have really been carried too far, and 
that under the stress of free competition between the different 
banks the real reserve has become dangerously small. And the 
authors of Free Trade in Capital would apparently throw addi- 
tional burdens upon this reserve by giving toall and sundry the 
right of issuing notes when and how they please. 

The book, however, cannot be taken seriously, for no one can 
feel any interest in proposals enshrouded in such a mass of 
irrelevancy and exaggeration. No doubt there are occasional 
flashes of common sense, which show that the authors might in 
time be able to make some practicable proposals of reform ; 
but their present attempt does not come within the range of 
reasonable discussion. It is the old story of vaulting ambi- 
tion—the attempt to prove too much—and the fall on the other 
side. To judge from the reviews of his former book, the author 
of Zhe Story of Chinese Gordon has here mistaken his vocation. 


THE FOUR GEORGES, 


A History of the Four Georges. By JUSTIN MeCARTHY, M.P. 
Vol. 11. London: Chatto. 

This History of the Four Georges is not so good a book as A 
History of Our Own Time. A reporter, a journalist, and finally 
an Irish M.P., Mr. McCarthy lived in the very midst of the 
scenes of which he told ; he saw and heard nearly all the actors; 
many he knew personally ; he has no mean knowledge of the 
literature of the Victorian era. Mr. MeCarthy was not well 
fitted for the work of research. He has never had the training 
of the scholar. He has the journalistic art of making a little 
go a long way, of making the fig-leaf serve for a garment; but 
there is here no evidence that he knows the period as a writer 
thereon ought to know it. No doubt he has read Stanhope 
and skimmed through his Hervey and his Horace Walpole : we 
shall even grant him a knowledge of the diary of Bubb Dod- 
ington; but he has not got much deeper, and he certainly has not 
thrown any new light on the period. For instance, he says a good 
deal about Walpole ; but he says it all in an indeterminate way, 
as if he had no grip of the man’s character. You think of Lecky’s 
analysis of the great statesman, and you understand how a mat- 
ter of this sort ought to be treated. Take another figure of the 
time. Mr. M°Carthy was obliged to say something of Berkeley, 
of whose life he gives an entertaining epitome, but whose influ- 
ence on the thought of the age is summed up in a single 
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sentence: ‘It is not necessary here to dwell upon the nature of 
those philosophical writings, or to enter into any study of the 
great theory of idealism in which he affirmed that there is no 
proof of the existence of matter anywhere save in our own per- 
ceptions.’ Some little space might well have been devoted to 
exhibit the connection and antagonism between Berkeley and 
Locke on the one hand and Berkeley and Hume on the other ; 
and surely the philosophy of a time is an integral part of its 
history. 

Again, we have a criticism of Pope, whose Homer is highly 
and, from the point of view taken up, perhaps justly com- 
mended; but there is no hint of the imitations of Horace, 
which contain his best work. That is the more curious as Mr. 
M°Carthy is very fond of pointing his remarks with a pertinent 
quotation, and as there is not a character of the time who is not 
hit off—sometimes justly, sometimes unjustly, but always ad- 
mirably—in the Sa/res. One reference to Berkeley is quoted 
second-hand from Mackintosh ; and in referring to the change 
of the calendar in 1751 our author falls into the vulgar error 
of supposing that the new style was only then introduced, 
whereas it had been a matter of common use in England for 
some time. The account of the ’45, too, is disappointing ; it is 
just what Mr. McCarthy might have doneadmirably. The story 
is crowded with picturesque incident ; but even in dealing with 
Charles at Holyrood Mr. M°Carthy misses his opportunities, 
and leaves you wondering if it is his knowledge or his judg- 
ment that is at fault. A more serious blemish is the account 
of the battle of Culloden, of which Mr. M°Carthy com- 
pletely misses the point, and utterly fails to do justice to 
Cumberland’s generalship. It was recorded of him that his 
victories were all over his own countrymen ; but that was his 
misfortune. Fontenoy was a defeat more glorious than manya 
victory, and at any rate the Duke was the only English captain 
who understood the Celtic soldiers. He saw that their first rush 
was well-nigh irresistible, but that in it they expended all their 
energy. It was with one such rush that they won Prestonpans 
and Falkirk. What he did at Culloden was to create a very 
strong second line. The Highlanders broke the first, but 
were repulsed by the second, and then all was over. Mr. 
M¢Carthy also repeats the story of the Macdonalds refusing to 
fight because they were stationed on the left wing. Now Burton 
exploded that myth some time ago. 

But while often superficial, Mr. McCarthy is never dull. Heis 
also fair and considerate, inclined to regard men and manners 
from a human and sympathetic point of view. He cannot be 
supposed to have a great liking for the Wesleyan movement, 
but he does that movement full justice. Again, he gives a 
very fair account of the brief career of Chestertield in Ireland, 
though here (and here only) is revealed the cloven hoof of 


the Irish agitator. In discussing Walpole’s Playhouse Bill 
of 1737 he considers the propriety of a stage censorship, and 
defends the practice in a few sensible pages. Moreover, he 


has an eye for the picturesque. His account of the Porteous 
Mob is full of fire and spirit. It is dangerous ground, for a 
comparison with Zhe Heart of Mid-Lothian is unavoidable ; 
yet even after 7he Heart of Mid-Lothian you will read Mr. 
McCarthy’s chapter with pleasure. The best bit of his book 
is the story of the last days of Queen Caroline. This is 
masterly. It is a grotesque, almost a horrible, story ; yet it so 
thoroughly illustrates the life of the time that it is impossible 
to pass it over. It is told in good taste, though no point is 
lost. The new volume, indeed, is much better than its prede- 
cessor. In his first instalment the author had no grip of his 
materials. Now he seems more at home; and as the most 
important part of his work is yet to come, we look forward with 
hope to the succeeding volumes. 

The reign of George II. is in some respects the most prosaic 
in our annals. The sentiment of loyalty seemed gone with 
the Stuarts. People endured the early sovereigns of the House 
of Hanover because they considered them less mischievous 
than the kings of the old time. No one seriously thought of a 
republic: that had been tried once for all a century before, 
and had proved the most disastrous of failures. Yet men were 
not contented, and they vented their discontent by reviling 
their king in private, though in public the terms of courtly 
adulation were still kept up. The quarrels between George and 
Frederick, the immoral life of the king, and the coolness with 
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which the queen accepted the situation were matters of bitter 
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comment by the society of the day. Mr. McCarthy, in his 
account of the death of the Prince of Wales in 1751, effectively 
brings out the difference between official pretence and non- 
official feeling. That loyal body the University of Oxford 
issued a handsome volume in which college poets in language 
learned and unlearned, dead and living, western and eastern, 
mourned in stilted numbers over the death of the Prince. But 
in everybody’s mouth there was a rhyme of another sort, whose 
opening couplet at least still lives in popular memory: ‘ Here 
lies Fred, who was alive and is dead.’ But the court was no 
worse than the nation. Politicians were openly hirelings ; votes 
as well as boroughs, the elected as well as the electors, were 
bought and sold with scarce a pretence of concealment. The 
Church was more lifeless than ever before or since. How the 
statesmen of the time treated religion is aptly illustrated by Wal- 
pole’s advice to bring the Archbishop of Canterbury to the 
bed-side of the dying Queen: ‘ Let this farce be played ; the 
Archbishop will act it very well. It will do the Queen no hurt 
no more than any good.’ How controversy was conducted we 
learn from those lines of immortal venom in which Pope has 
traced the character of Lord Hervey. ‘Drunk for a penny, 
dead drunk for twopence,’ was the enticing advertisement exhi- 
bited over the doors of the gin-cellars. There was no educa- 
tion; everywhere there was brutal crime, repressed by a brutal 
code of criminal law. And yet there is a reverse to the medal, 
for this was the period of the spiritual philosophy of Berkeley, 
the religious revivals of Wesley and Whitfield, the romantic 
chivalry of the ’45, the glories of ’*59—that ‘ year of victories’— 
and the noble principles and action of Pitt. These differences 
have one quality in common: they were all reactions from the 
general spirit and temper of the time. With us they seem 
almost to fill the period; in reality they were but the salt 
that saved it from utter worthlessness: to borrow a happy 
phrase of Bacon’s, the ‘lively picture upon a sad and solemn 
ground.’ 


A CRANK AXEL. 


Axél. Par LE COMTE DE VILLIERS DE VISLE ADAM. 
Paris : Quantin. 

The prose drama of A-xé/ (the dizresis is aoubtless intended 
to prevent 2x¢ from being read as a diphthong), is the latest 
but not positively the last legacy of the late Villiers de I’Isle 
Adam. It is not, indeed, in all respects such as he would have 
presented to the world. We learn froma note by an anonymous 
but admiring friend that the author, who possessed scruples of 
conscience as well as the probity of a perfect artist, intended 
to put in some piety at the finish, as the Religious Tract Society 
often does with boys’ books: he wanted the Cross to come in 
in the final scene (a double suicide). But the piety is better 
where it is. The late Count, in his probity of a perfect artist, 
has written perfect nonsense; as a man with scruples of con- 
science, he might have written profane nonsense. <Azxé/ has 
not, perhaps, such flashes of genius as the Contes Cruels. There 
is nothing equal to the fervour of classical recollection which 
depicted the warriors of Sparta listening on the ramparts of their 
city for the noise of battle from Thermopylae, till the messenger 
from Leonidas (unhelped, alas ! by the legions of Athens under 
Miltiades) came over the crest of Taygetus. Nor is there the 
wealth of Hebrew lore which enabled the late Count to 
describe the Asmonzan buildings of ‘ Hiérouschalaim’ under 
Solomon, and to allude with careless familiarity to ‘the old 
pontiff Joab.’ Yet Axé/ is not unamusing; it is as wildly 
wrong, though with less pungency. It may be recommended 
to them that affect the mystical as superior to the tales and 
preachments of the British Esoteric Buddhist; for the fatal 
clearness of the French tongue reveals the jargon of the mock 
mystic, as the eloquent Baboo revealed the cuz dono of Sir 
George Campbell, in all its naked deformity. 

Axél is the Christian name of the Count or Markgraf of 
Aiiersperg, the representative of an ancient Austro-Hungarian 
family, who rules an ancient castle in the depths of the 
Schwartzwald or Black Forest. The Black Forest is in the east 
of North Germany (dans [est de ?Allemagne septentrionale). 
There is nothing like precision. Had it not been for this ex- 
press statement the readers of Axé/ might have gone to their 
graves believing that the castle of Auérsperg and the Black 
Forest were alike in the west of South Germany. The action 
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begins about the year 1828 (we should have liked the exact 
date, we own), in the convent of St. Apollodora, on the coast of 
the district formerly called French Flanders. Here the heroine, 
Eve-Sara-Emmanuéle de Maupers, has been brought up by the 
Abbess : such an Abbess as one meets in the religious fiction 
of a virulent Protestantism. In concert with an Archdeacon 
(the mystery of this title seems to have fascinated our author) 
the Abbess makes Sara sign away her property, and then urges 
her to become a nun. But Sara has read Rosicrucian literature, 
and knows better. She has consulted a mysterious missal sent 
by Master Janus, the occult tutor of Axél of Aiiersperg, and was 
discovered by the Abbess in the act of burning the fly-leaf at a 
lamp. The anger of the Abbess was not perhaps unreasonable ; 
for to burn parchment at a lamp is a long and unsavoury pro- 
cess. (As Daddy Jack remarked in the cabin of Uncle Remus: 
‘Skin, ’e do swink, ‘e do swivel. Bumbye ’e do smell-a bahd.’) 
Fortified by her mysterious studies, Sara refuses to become 
a nun, and is left alone with the Archdeacon, who orders her 
to go down into a dungeon below the chapel floor. (Protestant 
romance again!) Here, however, his archidiaconal functions 
failhim. Sara, taking a hint from 7ra-/a-/a Tosca, catches up 
an ancient bill—a brown bill, not a supper bill, however—and 
intimates in dumb show that the Archdeacon must go down 
himself or be split open. He goes down, and Sara fastens the 
slab above him, and climbs out of the window. And here 
Life. 

The swift scene flies to the Black Forest aforesaid, where three 
aged soldier-servants of Auérsperg and a faithful page rejoicing 
in the name of Ukko are discussing their master, the young 
Count Axél, and his guest and cousin Kaspar of Auérsperg. 
Kaspar appears—the one conceivable human being of the play 
—and Herr Zacharias the steward forthwith unfolds to hima 
tale of treasure-trove. It appears that Axél’s father, the late 
Count Gherard (szc), was entrusted by the Princes of Germany 
with the mission of hiding the gold of the Bank of Frankfort, 
amounting to forty-four millions sterling, from the clutches 
The Count was betrayed to the French, who 
shot him in fight ; and what had become of the money? Herr 
Zacharias tells the visitor that Count Gherard shot the barrels 
of gold down a mysterious hole near the castle, and it is there- 


of Napoleon. 


fore somewhere near. Kaspar, being a mean and grovelling 
soul, suggests a restoration of the money to its owners or their 
heirs or assigns. This proposal so outrages the lofty virtue 
of Axél that he challenges his cousin to mortal duel, and, after 
torturing him with a lecture on casuistry and another on the 
military capabilities of the Black Forest and North-Eastern 
Germany generally, runs him through the heart. ‘ Passer-by,’ 
says Axél, having done the trick, ‘thou fast passed by! Lo! 
thou art disappearing into the Unthinkable. In thy narrow 
self-sufficiency were combined only the instincts ofan animalism 
refractory to all divine election.’ (We cannot feel sure that we 
have grasped the full no-meaning of this passage.) ‘ Nothing from 
the Other Side of the world ever ca//ed to thee. And thou hast 
accomplished thyself! Thou fallest into the deep of Death, 
like a stone into the void—without attraction and without aim. 
The speed of such a fall, multiplied by the mere ideal weight ’ 
(le seul poids idéal: the mathematical Axél may perhaps mean 
the first Power of the weight), ‘is so great—so immeasurable— 
that the stone really zs zo donger anywhere \’ 

But to resume. After the duel appears Master Janus, Rosi- 
crucian, Occult Philosopher, and Bore-Extraordinary of Auérs- 
perg ; and Axél, exasperated beyond all endurance by a deluge 
of mysticism, renounces the Occult Life as Sara had renounced 
the Religious Ditto. It now remains for these two renouncers 
to meet, and renounce whatever else is handy. Sara comes to 
the castle and descends into the crypt, observed by Axél from 
a dark corner. She plants a dagger between the eyes of a 
skull on her family escutcheon, and the wall opens and lets 
out a stream of gold and diamonds. Then, seeing Axél, she 
promptly falls on him with sword and pistol. This makes him 
fall in love with her, and he resolves to discover his passion 
by killing her. He catches up an iron chain lying ‘convenient’ 
on a tomb, and uses it as a weapon; this makes Sara in love 
with him, and she dodges and clasps him round the neck. A 
love-scene of the heroic kind follows ; and Sara, to prove her- 
self a kindred soul, invites Axél to say where they are to go for 
their honeymoon in some five pages of a drunken gazetteer. 
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Are they to go to Bengal and buy white Armenian girls in the 
bazaars ? or to wander as strolling musicians ‘in rich diapered 
rags’ from the south of Bulgaria to the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb? Shall they go to the desert moorlands of Wales, 
or bury themselves at Pompeia (sc)? Shall they go to the 
sombre East, to the ruins that were Thebes, Sardis, Heliopolis 
Ancyra, Sicyon, Eleusis? This is too much for Axél, who ‘i 
solves that the only fit and proper course is to kill themselye< 
Sara, after some natural objections, produces poison for es 
from an emerald signet-ring, Axl dissolves it in dew, and they 
drink and die. . 
It is, as we said, just as well that the late Comte de Villiers de 
l’'Isle Adam did not put in the pietyat the end. Axél and Sara 
converted, and perhaps married, and possibly leaving a pled 
uniting their eccentricities of temperament—no, really the mind 
refuses to grasp it! That son would perhaps be alive no 
with his forty-four millions trebled by judicious investment ! 
a ten-fold Jay Gould, with a forty-Sinnett power of Esoteri 
Boredom! Perish the thought! Let the bones of Sara and 
her Axél lie for ever among the forty-four millions sterling ; |e 
the millions lie for ever in the crypt of the castle of Auérsperg ; 
let the castle lie for ever in the heart of the Black Forest : and 
let the Black Forest lie for ever in the east of North Germany ! 


THE ARYANS. 


The Origin of the Aryans. By ISAAC TAYLOR, M.A.,, Litt.D.. 
Hon. LL.D. London: Walter Scott. 

The Cradle of the Aryans. By GERALD H. RENDALL, M.A. 
London : Macmillan. 

Aryan Sun- Myths the Origin of Religtons. London : Triibner. 

In the history of scientific controversy there is no more in 
teresting episode than the late reversal of the views so lone 
entertained by the majority of scholars as to the Aryans 
and their origin. With a pertinacity of conviction only bred 
of instinct or sentiment, philologists have still clung to their 
pet theory of the Aryan home and the Aryan migrations. A 
curiously definite picture has been drawn of a pastoral people 
once inhabiting the western slopes of the Bolortag and Mustag, 
and pasturing its cattle not far from the sources of Oxus and 
Jaxartes. From this narrow cradle, one has been told, the more 
venturesome spirits emerged to carry their language and cus- 
toms to the remotest corners of Europe. The earlier settlers 
disappeared from mere contact with the Aryans, and the speech 
of the conquering race was soon heard from the Caspian Sea to 
the Atlantic Ocean. This is a very pretty theory, and it is vague 
and comprehensive enough to satisfy the intellectual cravings 
of the German Professor. And then its possibilities are bound- 
less. Once you pin your faith to the Bactrian encampment 
you will find it easy to believe in the solar myth theory, and you 
will beable to babble endlessly and pleasantly on the origin of 
language, religion, manners, customs, arts, and sciences, for that 
according to the ardent Teuton finds its only intelligent solution 
in philology. It will then be yours to arouse the enthusiasm of 
that earnest Democrat who believes that India’s salvation lies in 
the National Congress by telling him that the same blood leaps 
within him as trickles in the veins of the high-minded but servile 
Baboo. You will in fact be provided with whole stacks of ‘ chips,’ 
which you can send out of your ‘ workshop’ by the barrowful 
whenever they are in demand. It was no doubt its touch of 
romance and its human interest which ensured the popularity 
of the old-fashioned Aryan theory. Nor were philologists too 
critical of a speculation which conferred so great glory on their 
own science. They refused to allow that their conclusion ad- 
mitted of argument, and branded their opponents as quacks. 
When Dr. Latham in 1851 urged that no evidence had been 
produced in favour of the Asiatic origin of the Aryans, his con- 
tention was not seriously combated ; and many years afterwards 
a learned German severely reproved England (das Land der 
Sonderbarkeiten) for having given birth to so eccentric an 
anthropologist. 

And yet to consider the question dispassionately is to find 
that the Bactrian theory rested rather on sentiment than on 
knowledge. There has always been a vague impression that 
the march of history is westwards. Grimm declared that it 
was the irresistible impulse from east to west that drove the 
poor Aryan to desert his home in Bactriana for the inhospitable 
shores of North-Western Europe, and by many a scholar this 
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vague ‘impulse’ has been adduced as matter for sound argument. 
The Avesta has been quoted to prove that the creation of man- 
kind by Ormuzd took place in Bactriana. But is it not almost 
‘ncredible that the learned should attach any importance toa 
popular superstition or build up a theory on a piece of folk-lore 
which has no more historical value than the legend of the Garden 
of Eden? By far the most powerful argument adduced by the 
philologists in favour of the Eastern origin of the Aryan race 
js the primitive character of Sanskrit and Zend. The ancient 
languages of India and Persia, said the scholar enamoured of 
the sacred books of the Brahmins, show the slightest divergence 
from the Aryan type, and therefore the whole of Europe was 
peopled from the dusky East. But even here the ground has 
been cut away from under his feet. Literature, in Professor 
Rendall’s apt phrase, is ‘the prime antiseptic,’ and Sanskrit 
‘is most faithful to primitive forms in so far as it first and 
nearest to its source attained literary permanence.’ And indeed 
the comparative study of languages, now that it may be pur- 
sued without prejudice, demonstrates that Aryan speech took 
its rise not in the highlands of Bactriana but in the neighbour- 
hood of the North Sea and the Baltic. 

Throughout the controversy the old-fashioned philologist has 
rested a portion of his case on a curiously wide assumption. 
He has taken it for granted that identity of speech means 
identity of race: that race, in fact, is co-extensive with language. 
To this dogma he could not have subscribed had he not studi- 
ously ignored the evidence of anthropology and craniology. 
For, as Canon Taylor points out, there is no such thing as an 
Aryan race in the sense that there is an Aryan language. A 
superficial examination of the facts will convince the most pre- 
judiced that languages of Aryan origin are spoken by several 
distinct races. The theory advocated by Canon Taylor in his 
admirable treatise may be thus summarised: The primitive 
Aryans imposed their speech upon the several different races 
of Europe, just as the Romans forced the Celts of France and 
the Celt-Iberians of Spain to exchange their own languages for 
Latin. After its adoption by foreign races, Latin underwent 
profound changes, and by analogy it is probable that the ‘dia- 
lectic variations in Aryan speech are due not to geographical 
separation but to the imperfect acquirement of a strange lan- 
guage by these non-Aryan tribes which were Aryanised by 
conquest.’ None would now contend that the French and 
Spaniards belong to the Latin race because their languages 
are of Latin origin. Why, then, should we be asked to believe 
that the forebears of all who speak an Aryan dialect once 
tended their herds and flocks near the sources of Jaxartes ? 
Race is permanent ; speech is not. And though we may speak 
a foreign language as our own, we can no more convert our 
colour from black to red or modify our cephalic index than a 
leopard may change his spots. 

Who, then, were these Aryans that have thus imposed their 
speech on almost the whole of Europe and a portion of Asia as 
well? The question is not to be answered with any definite- 
ness. The latest French and German scholars are in oppo- 
site camps, and base their opinions as much on _ patriotism 
as on reason. The advanced Teuton is at great pains to 
prove that it was the German who gave the Gauls of France 
an Aryan tongue. The scientific Frenchman, on the other hand, 
is persuaded that it was the Gaul to whom the Germans owe 
their language and civilisation. Is this not a real revanche ? 
Is not the disgrace of Sedan entirely wiped out by this theory ? 
On whichever side the truth, one thing, at least, is certain. 
Whether Celt or Scandinavian, the Aryan was a large red 
man, who had little difficulty in dominating the short, black 
Iberian. It was no more easy to stamp out the Iberian than 
it is nowadays to exterminate the rabbit in Australia. The 
Iberian was not of a powerful type, but like the rabbit he was 
prolific or nothing. When the large red man swooped down 
upon him he probably made little show of fight. He accepted 
the new language, the new civilisation; but we can easily 
imagine, if a little romance be allowed, that the shy and fur- 
tive one found small difficulty in hoodwinking the Aryan, who 
Was incontestably his physical and moral superior. 

Of the three books which have suggested our article by far 
the most useful is Canon Taylor's Origin of the Aryans. This 
work may be unreservedly recommended. It contains an ad- 
mirable summary of the whole question. The anthropological 
point of view has rarely been taken up by any English scholar, 
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and it is just where the majority of his compatriots are weakest 
that Canon Taylor is strongest. He is intimately acquainted 
with the literature of his subject, he is without a touch of 
narrowness or prejudice, and he sets the best results of modern 
research before his readers with directness and lucidity. 
Perhaps he attaches too little importance to the evidence of 
philology, and here Professor Rendall’s Cradle of the Aryans 
will be found an excellent supplement. Professor Rendall 
approaches his subject almost exclusively from the linguistic 
side ; and though he makes no pretence to have discovered new 
facts or advanced new theories, he has given access to the 
sound views and intelligent arguments which it is the pleasure 
of the learned Teuton to bury in dull, unreadable monographs. 
Of a very different character is Aryan Sun-Myths the Origin of 
Religions. The basis of this work is wholly unscientific. The 
author, who suppresses his name, is content to accept Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller and Sir George Cox as two infallibilities. 
He starts by assuming that the Aryan nations 4ll wandered 
west from the Bactrian plateau, and that myths are nothing but 
allegories of the trials and troubles of the sun. He then pro- 
ceeds to prove, what was never in doubt, that similarities exist 
in the folk-lore of various nations: that Hercules and Samson, 
for instance, are not wholly unlike, and that each is playing the 
part, assumed at some time or other by every actor on the 
mythological stage, of the poor, afflicted sun. Of such is the 
kingdom of fad. 


OLD WORLD POLITICS. 


Political Parties in Athens during the Peloponnesian War. By 
L. WHIBLEY, M.A. Cambridge: University Press. 


The peculiar difficulties in the way of such an inquiry as that 
to which Mr. Whibley has devoted himself in this essay are due 
to the uncertainties and the differences of opinion which charac- 
terise both original and modern authorities. The former pre- 
sent us with accounts of the schemes of ambitious individuals 
more often than with statements of party policy; and while 
those who in the ancient world wrote histories of their own 
times are open but too often to the charge of prostituting 
history to the purposes of partisanship, so too more modern 
writers have in not a few instances conducted their investi- 
gations into the past rather with a view of collecting evidence 
for or against some political thesis than purely in the interests 
of historical truth. Mr, Whibley’s inquiry is distinguished by 
painstaking and accurate scholarship, is perspicuous and grace- 
ful in style, is equipped with a good historical chart, contains 
an ample and well-ordered store of references, and on the 
whole bears testimony to the sound and impartial judgment 
of the author. There is inherent in attempts at systematising 
the politics of the ancient world a danger of carrying the work 
of reconstruction too far. It is difficult to believe that the con- 
stitutional development of a Greek state can have been any- 
thing like as self-conscious as is that of our own age and 
country—so little do ancient historians take note of it. On the 
other hand, the ancients were familiar with political science, an 
had experience enough of practical politics to make it quite in- 
credible that parties fairly continuous and well-defined did not 
exist and lend a zest to public life. Of partisanship at any rate 
there is enough in XNenophon—even in Thucydides—to make 
Mr. Whibley, in common with Continental authorities, regard 
them with caution ; and the isolated references in Aristophanes 
have to be rigorously suspected. When the later age of Aristotle 
is reached it is vain to look for other than general views. It 
is just this lack of evidence, this pleasing uncertainty, which 
gives the subject of Mr. Whibley’s essay its charm as well 
as its difficulty. 

Leaving virtually out of count the hundred thousand slaves 
who had no part in the Athenian Constitution, and regarding 
only the hundred and fifty thousand Athenian citizens of whom, 
as Mr. Whibley says, the most were small proprietors farming 
their own land, there is no doubt that the constitution of Athens, 
founded upon freedom and equality, gave to the éxcAnoia—that 
is, to the majcrity of the day—absolute power. This absolute 
power, however, was restricted by the exclusive initiative vested 
in the Bovdn, and by the anomalous and dangerous authority of 
the generals and their mp’rams who constituted a species of 
cabinet, which might at any moment become a cabal. Mr. 
Whibley favours the democracy which under this constitution 
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fought so hard not only for its own privileges but also for the 
empire, upon the maintenance of which its privileges in the 
long-run depended ; and no doubt it is a good thing that a 
democracy, even for its own ends, should have shown courage 
and perseverance in defence of imperial interests. But what 
would have happened if the maintenance of Athenian imperial- 
ism had not been so clearly in the class interest of the demos? 
Then and then only would the democracy have been put on 
its trial; and it is a pity perhaps that Mr. Whibley has not 
devoted greater space to pointing out one of the weak spots 
in the constitution of Athens, namely, the absence of constitu- 
tional safeguards. No doubt in the earlier days of Athens the 
popular idea of the perfection of the laws kept them sacred 
from the impiety of selfish majorities, but we also know that 
the time soon came when ‘decrees were sovereign and not the 
law. Neither royal prerogative nor supreme court existed in 
Athens with ultimate power of maintaining the law against 
unconstitutional decrees. In this respect the policy of Athens 
was yet more democratic than our own, even as ours is in its 
turn more democratic than that of These States. 

Mr. Whibley assumes that class interest is the most impor- 
tant factor in determining the shade of each man’s politics, and 
having regard therefore to the economic as well as to the politi- 
cal condition of Athens he infers the existence of three parties : 
oligarchs who included most of the wealthy ; out-and-out de- 
mocrats who included all the have-nots ; and—between the 
two, but inclining towards the latter—a sort of Whiggish 
democrats who comprised the middle class. His account 
of the oligarchs is exceedingly interesting. Stripped of their 
privileges, taxed and plundered by the ruling poor, compelled 
to support all the burdens (and more) which they had under- 
taken as the price of high position and power, they became 
a disloyal faction and, like certain modern political minori- 
ties of a more democratic complexion, pursued their selfish 
aims by means of conspiracy and terrorism. They formed 
secret clubs and had periodical conventions at which they 
discussed and formulated their policy, whose central idea was 
to make government by the democracy impossible. They 
openly sympathised and even joined with the enemies of their 
country ; and in order to give their designs better effect they 
scrupled not to conceal their true convictions, declare their 
innocence of the most clearly established offences, and pro- 
fess the warmest devotion to Athens and its democracy. (Evi- 
dently, Mr. Parnell has missed his day and generation.) Another 
highly interesting part of Mr. Whibley’s book is the account 
of Alcibiades, who, it is very plausibly suggested, was seeking 
to follow in the footsteps of Pericles and establish a personal 
government under democratic forms and on a constitutional 
basis. It is ordinarily assumed that his sole idea was the 
establishment of a tyranny, but Mr. Whibley’s view is very 
much more consistent with the facts of his singular career. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Mr. S. L. Loney, in his 7veatise on Elementary Dynamics 
(Cambridge : University Press), has published a considerable 
amount of conscientious and able work in a form attractive 
to the diligent student. There is not much original matter, 
for nearly every point has already been exhaustively treated. 
But everything is very well put. Mr. Loney employs the terms 
poundals, ergs, dynes, and joules ; but these he carefully ex- 
plains and illustrates. Following Thomson and Tait, he has 
availed himself of the short and beautiful application of the 
property of the hodograph to normal acceleration and to the 
motion of a particle in a conic section with an acceleration 
directed towards the focus. Also he has done really good ser- 
vice in the provision of suitable examples and a great number 
of capital test exercises. His treatment of the motion of a rail- 
way Carriage on a curved portion of the railway line is especially 
well illustrated. He shows very clearly the necessity for so 
raising the outer rail as to avoid the large amount of friction 
that would be brought into play by the action of the rails on 
the flanges of the wheels, and the consequent wearing away of 
the rails. His diagrams are first-rate. So far as we have 
tested the exercises the answers appended are accurate. In 
one word, a really excellent text-book. 

Time was when the British school-boy derived his notion of 
French literature from Fénelon’s 7¢/émague and Voltaire’s 
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Charles XIT, Why the most perfect portrait of a prig ever 
drawn should have been mated or contrasted with the madcap 
adventures of the Swede ’twere hard to say. At any rate they 
manage these things better nowadays, for innumerable choice 
morceaux from contemporary or almost contemporary French 
authors are poured forth every year, furnished with all sorts of 
critical helps for the instruction and delight of the student. Of 
such productions George Sand’s /a Mare au Diable (London : 
Hachette), by J. F. Davis, and Hector Malot’s Sous Terre 
(Hachette), by Alexandre Dupuis—are favourable examples. As 
la Mare au Diadble is prescribed for the next Christmas exami- 
nation in Normal Colleges, one need not discuss whether it is 
ill chosen or well. It is completed by an excellently brief bio- 
graphy and avocabulary with notes affixed. The notes explain 
rather too much, thus : ‘ /e clair de lune, the moonlight,’ is surely 
unnecessary, especially when the phrase is re-explained in the 
vocabulary. The critical and explanatory apparatus of No. 2 is 
almost of exactly the same kind as that attached to No. 1. Here, 
too, many of the notes seem superfluous. Thus: ‘Des mines de 
charbon de terre, coal-mines,’ ‘Fe me postat, 1 took my station,’ 
‘ Accueil, reception,’ ‘ A moitié nus, half-naked,’ ‘ En tout cas, at 
any rate, are (to take but a few examples from the first chapter) of 
such things as are better left to the master or scholar. The selec- 
tion of the author is on the whole justified. True, Malot is not a 
Victor Hugo nor even an Alphonse Daudet. There is a silly 
and unwholesome sentimentality about some of his work—(as, 
for instance, /e Mari de Charlotte and the extraordinary novel 
he wrote on the Dilke case: which novel, by the way, is not 
to be found in the list of his writings here given)—unpleasing 
to English notions. But he describes well, and the horrors 
of the fourteen days’ imprisonment of Rémi and his friends in 
the mine are here rendered after a manner that would not have 
disgraced Dumas. Zhe First French Reciter (Hachette), by E. 
Malvin, contains a number of brief poetical extracts suitable for 
children of all ages. They have been very carefully selected, and 
may be read with pleasure by the serious person. Here are 
some of the best fables of La Fontaine, two charming pieces 
from Victor Hugo—Pauvres Petits and le Grand-pére et sa 
Petite Fille—and snatches almost as good from unknown or 
little known authors, as, for instance, Mdlle. Isabelle Rodier's 
la Petite Fille et son Chat. A few useful notes are added, but 
there is no vocabulary. One is needed, for in poetry there is 
always a number of unfamiliar words ; and one part of the book 
is specially designed for very juvenile readers. Of Guizot's 
Edouard III, et les Bourgeois de Calais (Hachette), by A. C. 
Clapin, nothing need here be said save that it is one of those 
incidents which have captivated the imagination of mankind. 
Something of its fame is due to Froissart’s ‘ pictured page,’ the 
most telling passages of which Guizot has reproduced. The 
editor points out that this will serve as an introduction to Old 
French. The notes are not too copious, and are very much to 
the point. The work is embellished with carefully prepared 
maps and plans and also with some very graphic illustrations. 
The genealogical table and engraving of the seals of Edward III. 
and Philippe de Valois will be found useful. 

The worst of books like /ementsof French Commercial Corre- 
spondence (Hachette), by G. Korts, is that you never get in them 
exactly what you want at the moment. Here you have an ad- 
mirable form of a letter for advising some merchants in Glas- 
gow that you have sent them fifteen tons of nitrate of soda ‘sur 
le vapeur Annie Laurie’ ; but suppose you want to advise the 
merchants of Campbeltown that you are despatching by the 
sailing vessel Bonny Doon many tons of sulphur, then you are 
‘planted.’ Of course you don’t need French for that, but we 
only speak by the book. One must not grow too ‘picked’ in 
such things : one must adapt from the forms here given, which 
are varied and are furnished with excellent explanatory notes. 
Theviews of commercial relations which one gathers are perhaps 
a trifle optimistic. There is an agreeable air of opulence about 
the work. Merchants are therein depicted paying and receiving 
vast sums without the least delay or hitch of any kind. __If you 
can’t meet that little bill or must suspend payment, you must 
betake yourself to the vernacular, for the author is far too polite 
to suppose that any of his readers will ever be in difficulties 
of such a kind. 

The Gospel According to St. Matthew (London : Macmillan), 
by the Rev. A. Slowman, is an attempt ‘ to supply to the average 
school-boythenecessary helpand materials for reading the Greek 
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text of St. Matthew intelligently.’ It is quite successful. The 
notes are brief and sensible, the Greek letterpress though small 
is beautifully clear and neat, and there is a most interesting set 
of introductions which none—school-boy or other—can peruse 
without profit. The accounts therein of the Sanhedrin, the 
Scribes and Pharisees and other Jewish parties of the day, as 
well as the remarks on various Jewish officials, will be found 
useful. As was proper in a school text edited by a clerical 
head-master, an orthodox and edifying tone is preserved 
throughout ; but there is a complete absence of pious moralis- 
ing. Possibly there is a little too much discussion of various 
readings for an elementary text-book, but this touch of pedantry 
is not a serious drawback. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
FicTIon. 


Agnes Surriage. By E. L. Bynner. London: Sampson Low. 
1 vol. 

A Queenof Roses. By B. Foster. London: Ward. 1 vol. 

A Very Strange Family. By F. W. Robinson. London: 
Heinemann. 1 vol. 

Dollis Brooke. By C. Harrison. London: Remington. 1 vol. 

Hauntings. By Vernon Lee. London: Heinemann. 1 vol. 

Prince Dick of Dahoney. By J. Greenwood. London: Ward. 
1 vol. 

The Nugents of Cariconna. By Tighe Hopkins. London: 
Ward. 3 vols. 

VERSE. 


Engelberg, and Other Verses. By B. L. Tollemache. Lon- 
don: Percival. 6s. 

Goethe's ‘ Reineke Fox, etc. Translated by Alexander Rogers. 
London: Bell. 3s. 6d. 

Ivy and Passton-Flower. By Gerard Bendall. London: 
Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 

Poems and Notes of Killarney. By F. Fisher. London: 
Unwin. 2s. 

Sonnets and Poems. By William Garden. London: Gall. 5s. 


TRAVEL. 


An Australian Ramble. By J. E. Ritchie. London: Unwin. 
5s. 

Native Life in India. By Henry Rice. London: Religious 
Tract Society. 

Spain of To-Day. By W.R. Lawson. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 
3s. 6d. 

The Bermuda Islands. By A. Heilprin. London: Kegan 
Paul. 18s. 

Two Summers in Greenland. By A. R. Carstensen. London : 
Chapman. 

Up and Down. By Gilbert Macquoid. London: Ward, 
los. 6d. 


BioGRAPnuy. 


Dante and His Biographers. By Edward Moore. London : 
Rivingtons. 

Dictionary of National Biography. Vol. Xx. Edited by L. 
Stephen and S. Lee. London: Smith Elder. 15s. 

Madame Anne du Noyer’s Correspondence. Translated by 
Florence Layard. London: Bentley. 3os. 

The Adventures of a Younger Son. By E. J. Trelawny: 
Edited by Edward Garnett. London: Unwin. 5s. 


History. 


America: From the Pre-Historic Age to the Middle of the 
Present Century. “Edited by Justin Winsor. London: 
Sampson Low. £12. 

Archeological and Historical Collections relating to the County 
of Renfrew. Vol. 1. Paisley : Gardner. 

History of Ancient Art in Sardinia. By G. Perrot and C. 
Chipiez ; Translated by I. Gonino. London: Chapman. 

History of Cumberland. By R.S. Ferguson. Stock. 7s. 6d. 

Outlines of Roman History. By David Nasmith. London: 
Butterworths. 25s. 

The Stuart Dynasty. By P. M. Thornton. London: Ridg- 
way. 12s. 

The United States. By Alexander Johnston. Glasgow : 
Blackie. 





THEOLOGY. 


High Days of the Christian Year. By Andrew Tait. London: 
Griffith. tos. 6d. 

Our Title-Deeds. By Morris Fuller. London: Griffith. 7s. 6d. 

The Old Documents and The New Bible. By J. P. Smith. 
London : Bagster. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Annals of Bird Life. By Charles Dixon. London : Chapman. 

Birds Nests, Eggs, etc. By R. Kearton. London: Cassell. 5s. 

Blackie’s Modern Cyclopedia. Edited by Charles Annandale. 
Glasgow: Blackie. 6s. 

Browning’s Message to His Time. By E. Berdoe. London: 
Sonnenschein. 3s. 6d. 

Cassell’s Book of the Household. Vol... London: Cassell. §s. 

Dramatic Opinions. By Mrs. Kendal. London: Murray. Is. 

Golf. ‘Badminton Library.’ London: Longmans. tos. 6d. 

Mansfield College, Oxford. London: Clarke. 

Organic Evolution. Parti. By G. H. T. Eimer; Translated 
by J. T. Cunningham. 

Rig Veda Americanus. By D.G. Brinton. London: Kegan 
Paul. 12s. 6d. 

The Pedestrian’s Record. By J.1. and J. M. K. Lupton. Lon- 
don: Allen. 

Wild Fowl Shooting. By W. B. Leffingwell. London: 
Sampson Low. Ios, 6d. 


ForEIGN. 


Catalogo di manoscritti italiani esistenti nel Museo britannico di 
Londra. A. Palma di Cesnola. Torino: Roux. 41. 
Der Bauer im deutschen Liede. Von J. Bolte. 32 Lieder d. 

15.—19. Jahrh. Berlin: Mayer. 4m. 

Der Ehrbegriff in den altfranzisischen Artusromanen. Von R. 
P. Kettner. Leipzig: Fock. 1m. 

Deutsches Worterbuch. Von.J. u.W. Grimm. 11. Bd. 1. Lfg. 
Bearb. v. M. Lexer. Leipzig: Hirzel. 2 m. 

Dizionario italiano-ungherese e ungherese-ttaliano. Fiume: 
Donath. 81. 

Histoire générale des émigrés. Par H.Forneron. Avec une 
introduction par Le Trésor de La Rocque. 8vo. Tome III. 
Paris: Plon. 7 fr. 5oc. 

La dernicre bataille. Par E. Drumont. Paris: Dentu. 3 fr. 


50 c. 

La vie errante. Par Guy de Maupassant. Paris: Ollendorff. 
3 fr. Soc. 

La vie littéraire. 2. série. Par A. France. Paris: Lévy. 
3 fr. Soc. 


Le ceramiche e matoliche fiorentine dalla loro origine fino al 
principio del secolo «v1.  F. Argnani. Firenze: Mon- 
tanari. 25 1. 

Les ficheux. Par Moliére. Avec une notice et des notes par 
Auguste Vitu. Eau-forte de Leloir. Paris: Libr. des 
Bibliophiles. 5 fr. 

Liber Jeremiae. Textum Masoreticum. Ed. Baer. Praefatus 
est F. Delitzsch. Leipzig: Tauchnitz. 1 m. 50 pf. 

Messianische Wetssagungen in geschichtlicher Folge. Non F. 
Delitzsch. Leipzig: Akad. Buchh. 3 m. 60 pf. 

Monumenti paleografici di Roma pubblicati dalla R. Societa 
romana at storia patria. Fasc. 1. Roma: Martelli. 
141. 90 ¢c. 

Schach- Lexikon. Hilfsbuch zur raschesten Auffindg. v. Meister- 
partien. Von J. H. Bauer. Wien: Bermann. 4m. 

Une gageure. Par V.Cherbuliez. Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. soc. 

Venesia e Roma net secoli xv.e xvi. cogli elenchi annotat. delle 
rispettive edizioni, WD. Bernoni. Milano: Hoepli. 1ol. 

Vier mittelenglische geistliche Gedichte aus dem 13. Jahrh. 
Von M Jacoby. Berlin: Mayer. 1 m. 50 pf. 

Widerlegung der Kritik der reinen Vernunft. Von Th. Varn- 


buler. Leipzig: Freytag. 10m. $0 pf. 
MEMOR LOISETTE’S SYSTEM, 
says The Pall Mali Gazette of 4th February 
1890, ‘is tremendously popular in Oxford.’ A Cambridge University Lecturer 
(R. N. Incug, M.D. Edin., M.A. Camb.) says (January 1890) : ‘1 was impressed 
with the possibilities of improvement to memory which your Lectures open up.’ 
* Physiological, scientific..—Dr. ANDREW WiLson (April 1883). ‘ We again recom- 
mend the system.’—Dk. Witson (January 1889). ‘Top in Exam.’-—T. Tait, 
M.A. (Queen's Park, Glasgow). ‘Great advantage to strong memory, incalculable 
aid to weak one.’"—Dr. BuckLey. ‘Excellent travelling companion.’—Capr. 
B. Haye, R.N. Prospectus free. Pror. LoisETTE, 37 New Oxford Street, London. 
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THE ART OF GOLF. 


By SIR W. G. SIMPSON, Bart. 


With Twenty Plates from Instantaneous Photographs of 
Professional Players, chiefly by A. F. Macfie, Esq. 
One vol., demy 8vo, 15s. post free. 


‘He has devoted himself for years with exemplary zeal to the collecting of every- 
thing which a true golfer would like to know about the royal game, and the result of 
his labour is worthy of the highest commend: ation. The prominent feature of 
the volume is the set of illustrations. For the first time, by means of instantaneous 
photography, are produced on paper the movements made by players w ith a classical 
style in the process of striking a golf-ball.’—Scotsman. 
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—- _—- Ccieees —- 
ee | aataiaee 
Soles, prPs Etc 
For the Relief and Cure of 
| |RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, 
BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 





LIVER COMPLAINT, KIDNEY DISEASE, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, Etc. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF 
APPLYING ELECTRICITY 
FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 


R. SMITH, 
4 FREDERICK STREET anv 12 MAITLAND 
STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Sole Manufacturer. 


| For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as 4 


means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials !rom 
all parts of the country, Price Lists, etc., see 48-page Illustrated 
Pamphlet, to be had gratis on aj plication. 


Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. ConsTABLE, Princes to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, ar 
Published by JouN DouGtas, at the Scors Osseaver Or FICE, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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OUR COFFEE 


Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted 
and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 
aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 
with Chicory only when ordered. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 


and 11 FREDERICK STREET, and ‘ 
A QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 


(,REAT SPRING SALE. 


1000 Yards of WHITE and CREAM LACE, STRIPES, YOSEMITE, and 
FIGURED MUSLINETTES, at 4)d., shd., 64d.. and 74d. a Yard. 
Usual Prices, g4d. to 1s. 24d. a Yard. 
Very Rich WHITE and CREAM LACE DRESSES, most Beautiful Goods, 
16s. 6d. to 22s. Ed. 

















Usual Prices, Two and Three Guineas. 
Lapies BuyiInG FOR ABROAD SPECIALLY INVITED. 


GILLIES BROTHERS, 32 and 34 GEORGE STREET. 





In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each. By Post, 3d. extra. 


PHOSPHA. 


SECURES HEALTH AND STRENGTH. 


It is a great Brain and Nerve Tonic—the Business Man's Friend—Invaluable for 
Nervous Exhaustion, Failure of Memory, and Loss of Energy. The best Remedy 
fer Indigestion. It is also valuable for giving relief to Gout, Rheumatism, 
Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica, and Neuralgia. 


Sole Agent— 
J. C. POTTAGE, Chemist, 
117 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 
AND 47 ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW. 





GCOTCH SHORTBREAD. 
PITCAITHLY 3ANNOCKS. 
SCOTCH OATCAKES. 


In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 


) juiinidiadabanadion 
ROBERT A. PATON 


BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 
33 GEORGE STREET 
AND 33 ROSE STREET 
EDINBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED 1812. 





R. URE, 


RUTLAND FRUIT AND FLOWER BAZAAR, 
- PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Large Arrivals of Continental Flowers darly. Superior Wreaths, Crosses, and 
Bouquets to order. Prompt Dispatch. Personal Attention. 
Telegraphic Address—‘ URE, FLORIST, EDINBURGH.’ 


THE RIALTO 


E, A FINANCIAL, SOCIAL, AND DRAMATIC REVIEW. 
EDITED By W. R. LAWSON. 





Published every Saturday, Price One Penny. Yearly by Post, 6s. 6d. 
) F Agents: Edinburgh, Menzigs anv Co. ; Glasgow, Portgous anp Co.; 
Dundee, LITTLEJOHN AND Co. 


‘Tug Riarto.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 
_ Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
Stock, and Produce Markets. 

Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 

Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
furnishes the best inside information regarding them. 

‘TH RiAvTo's’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 
about Art, Literature, and the Stage. 

‘Tue RIALTO’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 

» “THe Riatto’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 

business interesting to the general reader. 

Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W. 
MitcHBLL, at the Offices, 250 GRESHAM House, OLD Broap STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








SHEEP, CATTLE, AND DEER PARK FENCING. 


NEW CONTINUOUS BAR FENCE, 


| WITH SPECIAL H STANDARDS, STEEL EARTH PLATES, 


AND STEEL FLAT BARS. 
pF See Testimonials from Users of quantities varying from Two to 


NINE MILES, representing Landed Estates, Public Companies, and 
Exhibition Parks, 





YY REDUCED SECTION "| 
OF STEEL BAR 


SELECTED IN EVERY CASE WHEN COMPARED WITH OTHERS. 


ADVANTAGES. 

STANDARDS in one solid piece, free from welds, and of the best 
form for rigid hold in soil and equal resistance to pressure of ‘stock’ 
from either side of fence. 

PATENT STEEL EARTH PLATES, stiffer and stronger than 
any other form of ‘thrust plate,’ thoroughly effective against lateral 
and downward pressure in every soil. (See Testimonial of Tests.) 

STEEL FLAT BARS, providing higher breaking strain, greater 
recovery power, and neater appearance than usual iron bars. 

PRICE reduced by special machinery to cost of old pattern fences. 





Price Lists, Testimonials, and Quotations on Application. 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue of Fences suitable for all require- 
ments, Hurdles, Plain and Ornamental Railings, Field and Entrance 
Gates, Tree Guards, &c., posted free. 


A. & JI. MAIN & CO. 
Works—POSSILPARK, GLASGOW. 
CORN EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, EDINBURGH ; 
AND AT 
LONDON anv DUBLIN. 


Please Name this Paper. 








“THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 








vie: GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
= LANCS. 


Physician—Dr. ANDERSON. 
_ Lady Manager—Miss Know rs. 





Magnificently situated. 
Luxuriously —_ furnished. 
Turkish, Russian, and 
other Baths. Ballroom, 
Billiard and Smoke Room. 
-- s Ornamental Grounds. 
Soe Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 


Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 
Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Zerms Moderate. 





| alae AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 





ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 
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THOMAS JACKSON & 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. 


SON, COACH BUILDERS, 
Works—70 Fountainbridge, 
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wah AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LIEBIG COMPAN Y’S’” 





EXTRACT OF BEEF, 


INVALUABLE FOR 
IMPROVING, 
STRENGTHENING, 
AND FLAVOURING 
SOUPS, SAUCES, 
GRAVIES, 

AND MADE DISHES. 


KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 
. AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 
THAN ANY OTHER STOCK. 
FORTY POUNDS ¢ OF PRIME 
LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 
SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
ONE POUND OF THIS 
EXTRAOT. 


See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 
COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue. 
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BROWN & POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR, 


Prepared with Milk—a valuable Food for CHILDREN and 
INVALIDS. 





Also suitable for BLANC-MANGE, JELLIES, CAKES, 
OMELETS, SOUPS, etc., in endless variety. 


PIE-CRUSTS, TARTS, and PASTRIES made with half Corn 
Flour and half Common Flour are much ghter and more 
en ceiened than when made with Common Flour: alone. 





Life Assurance at Moderate Premiums with 
Early and Increasing Bonuses. 





l 
| 








THE EDINBURGH LIFE. 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. FOUNDED 1823. 


ASSETS, £2,400,000. 
INCOME, £300,000. 





POLICIES ISSUED ON OR BEFORE 
31sT MARCH 1890 
Will Rank For 
ADDITIONAL BONUS ADVANTAGES 
AT NINTH DIVISION OF SURPLUS 
AT 31st MARCH 1892. 


Head Ofice—22 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Manager—GEORGE M. LOW, F.F.A. 
Secretary—ARCHIBALD HEWAT, F.F.A., F.1.A. 


Glasgow Office— | Dundee Office— 
122 St. VincENT STREET. | 56 COMMERCIAL STREET. 


Prospectus and Proposal Forms on application. 









Seedsmen 
by 
Special 
Royal 
Warrants 


Warrants 
To E. I. . the Queen ai H.R. H. the Prince of Wales 


Illustrated Catalogues Gratis al. Po ost Sian 








WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 




















Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Cea 





—, 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 
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